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Is the Menace of Utility 
Legislation Real? 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


Watch the Crops! 


A Business-Market Factor 
By C. S$. BURTON 
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in Europe 
By GROSVENOR JONES 
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An atmosphere of quiet dignity pervades the 
Hotel Lexington. Here one lives luxuriously yet 





at rates that promote real economy. Its con- 
venient locality, perfect cuisine and excellent 


appointments meet your every demand. 


For One Person $350 - $4 - $5 - $6 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, Any Room. 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 








IN PHILADELPHIA 
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OU may enjoy the luxuries 
of modern comfort, irreproach- 
able service and a world 


famous hospitality... for a 
pleasingly moderate tariff. . at 


..- The HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


J. M. ROBINSON 


Managing Director 














World’s Tallest Hotel 
46 Stories High 


Chicago’s 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


Nearest Hotel in the city 
toStores, Offices, Theatres 
and Railroad Stations. 


2500 Rooms, $2.50 Up 


Every room in the Mor- 

rison Hotel is outside, 

with bath, circulating 
——em ice water, bed-head 
BED reading lamp,telephone 
@ and Servidor. A new 
2 500 room section soon to 4 yp 
wettest be opened wasmadene- pO LO OAN OA 
———— cessary by the d d 

for Morrison service, 




















American 
Commonwealths 
Power Corporation 
Builders and Operators 
of Public Utility Properties 
120 Broadway New York 
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TO RECOVER YOUR ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


Selections from the many 
comments ‘made by Our 


Subscribers 





“The advice on Aluminum Company 
was quite gratifying.” 





“Your object of fitting a program 
of investments to my age and situa- 
tion particularly is exactly in line 
with my desires.” 





“Your survey is very complete, and 
is far better than I have seen from 
any service, and it shows that you 
take great care in outlining it.” 





“I received your telegram this morn- 
ing and sold the 20 shares of Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate at 101% making 
a profit of 14% points each share. 
Thank you.” 





“So that while at the moment there 
was temptation to gamble in a di- 
rection that measured by today 
would have been profitable, I have 
no regrets and know that yours 
was the safe, and therefore sound 
advice, at the time.” 





“This was an unexpectedly quick 
sale, and, as you will see, netted a 
very handsome profit. Keep up the 
good work.” 





“I like your method of presenta- 
tion. It gives a complete picture to 
the client, with your leaning or lean- 
ings and the foundation for them.” 





“Your original ‘pickings’ have shown 
some very interesting results thus 
far and you may rest assured that 
your efforts are appreciated.” 





“Permit me to thank you for your 
report and advice which I shall fol- 
low. I’m through with these so 
called ‘tips’ from friends as they 
have placed me in the position I’m 
in today. What a pity I did not 
seek your advice at an earlier date.” 





“Your excellent advice on McKees- 
Port Tinplate is much appreciated.” 





“Thank you for your splendid re- 
Port on my inv jived 
yesterday.” 








The present business and financial situation offers you an op- 
portunity—which may not be equalled for years to come—to re- 
cover investment losses and make substantial profits as well. But 
you must act wisely—and promptly. 


There are many companies whose securities are today definitely 
under-priced—but not all issues deserve this rating. Some which 
were formerly well situated do not show prospects of early or 
sustained recovery. If you are to derive maximum investment 
profits you must choose carefully and buy at the proper time. 


The Investment Management Service will assist you in making 
your present portfolio the basis of a profitable campaign, and 
through the daily supervision of your holdings by investment special- 
ists it will permit you to always keep your funds most profitably 
employed—consistent with safety and conservative investment pro- 
cedure. This service differs from the usual advisory service with 
which you may be familiar—for it is a personal form of counsel 
adapted to exactly fit each client’s specific needs. The cost is mod- 
erate—and you do not require new capital to derive full benefits. 


If you will send us a list of your present security holdings we 
will be glad to outline the specific application of our counsel in 
your case and to advise you regarding the cost of our guidance. 
Send in the coupon below and be sure to give us all of the data 
requested. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 
FORTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Investment Management Service 4-18-31 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: _ 

I am enclosing herewith my list of holdings. Kindly study this list and tell me, 

by mail, how your service would help me solve my investment problems. Also send 
me your booklet and the minimum cost of service on my account. This places me 
under no obligation. 
TOMI eas sca Wiad cluicind Aubin y de Wia 3. Sipe 6 80a pwale odd loin ws bo bind bin wlgniald eee pa commi e Menaeane 
POO RGN CSE sw sale d po Sn’ GAG tains cdbose seas SaTAbO Oa ee 
RD MA OU 0 ais. a paver Pisind wis gun: sinvecaisieide.dine Ss wd cable CeleR oa SNR S SATUS Pada ccatuawe 
My present investment capital, in addition to the securities listed, 
is approximately $.............. 
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Investment 
Counsel 


T is advisable at regular 
intervals to examine 
security holdings with a 
view to present standing 
and possibility of advan- 
tageous exchange. We 
cre always pleased to 
make such an analysis 
based on fifty-eight years 
of investment experience. 


Established 1873 


| Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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CARL H. PFCRZHEIMER & CO. 


Specialists in Standard Oil Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 

25 Broad St. New Yark 

Phone HAnover 2—5484 
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The National City Bank of New York 
3 1 including 
} > Domestic and Foreign Offices 
eet, 
Rly ut 
CAPITAL Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 25, 1931 
ZL > 
SURPLUS 
a ond ASSETS 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank....... $158,486,333.54 
a paps gg Due from Banks and Bankers.............. 12217" 120;853,690.75 $ 279,340,024.29 
FITS Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances....... 979,627,593.77 
809 $226,037,392.14 United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$191,989,913.43 
812 State and Municipal Bonds.................... . 36,057,311.71 = 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................. -  6,600,000.00 
815 Other Bonds and Securities................000.: 94,720,308.21 329,367,533.35 
B18 Ownership of: 
International Banking Corporation.............. 0.20 ceeeeee ‘ 8,000,000.00 
320 Bank Buildings. ... 2... 6... sss cecccecsssesscsccccccccssece é 55,309,508.11 
items in: Transit with Branches ;..........0........c0000csccccecces 3 12,067,284.60 
321 Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances................4. is 171,792,312.73 
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URGIVIGED PIORts ics. vice ccc cces sc cecesesioes 26,037,392.14 $ 226,037,392.14 
Reserves for: 
MC ONG oo i 25a 6-5 6a ao, 04:49 0:9 .nsacns0 he. seacwr0ee $ 8,500,516.85 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned 
UMN a Sa a, 9 BS. ars as Sea. Sanat cioe 4,410,901.61 
Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, etcetera _7,390,829.26 20,302,247.72 
31 Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 
22 TANCES ANG FOLEIEN BINS, os iis c cice a cas toe eecies seadesincielnns 256,934,107.55 
a DO asia ode Ss ithe BIN Cisscirw’ ns. ab ee AIS ATOR Sesto. 8 aae ate Store as 1,339,611,840.94 
, ANOEN  :as-asses-3iasnte: de ytoveceikse bia )eiaSi albus te sero sete --.. $1,842,885,588.35 
34 55 Wall Street See 
36 New York 
38 
39 
10 
12 
5 e . 2 
5 The Public Utility ogee eee 
6 of The National City Bank says: 
6 Industry I think that Dr. Ely has writt 
“I think that Dr. Ely has written 
etre ld Expanding with the steady growth roger ogi 
° yrs degra nation ‘with the several branches Rope eden 
- COMPANY of its service; demonstrating its nomics that they are uninterest- 
1 stability during times of industrial ing to any but the specialists, 
a 230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO reaction; and conducting a busi- but this book is free of statistics 
New Y. ‘ . a ness with aggregate annual gross and of the usual terminology 
b, pb ig - ies gy ene revenues exceeding $5,000,000,000, - raya puasneiat - 
d Minneapolis San Francisco Detroit the Public Utility Industry offers Pie . css a pice gexec oe 
; Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles a wide field for consideration in the —— ‘ 
t Des Moines Tulsa investment of funds. 
ly 
The services of ) organi- HARD 
. zation are available to in- 
: | 100 Share or Odd Lots vestors in making invest- Ti MES 
; Your orders, whether large or small, ment selections in this group. 
| Seape .  ” Gomah Get Sectircteal Bec- The Way In and the Way Out 
| @lways... i - an e a 
: | partnaent fietly on lavestsnent matters. PYNCH ON & co. pi . 
Write Dept. MG-8 | Members New York Stock Exchange By RICHARD T. ELY 
| a ISHOLM & HAPMAN 1 1 1 Broadway New York Instruct your secretary to order 
: | Gi , . sii @ wie 112 W. Adams St. 708 No. Broadway acopy from your bookstore, $1.75 
Members New Yor toc ‘xchange ' Chicago ; Milwaukee 
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April 15th Issue Just Off the press — Send your order today 
The Magazine of Wall Street’s Monthly 


“Adjustable Stock Ratings” 


Keep you posted on current developments and invest- 
ment outlook for every New York Stock Exchange 
Security and important Curb Market Securities. 


Ov monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” will be of inesti- 
Published exclusively _ for mable help to all subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 


yearly subscribers to The : : ey fie : 
Rlegasine of Wall Street. If STREET in keeping up-to-date on all securities in which they 











special offer below. Every 


i the guid ; 
peng eo i wth FY —Avoid companies not likely to recover. 

profits depend on knowing _ anger signals on previous purchases. 
the actual prospects for your See ata glance any d & & : P . P i 
company.—This book gives —Know what industries are progressing—which are declining. 


you the latest available facts 


every month. —Know what companies offer the soundest profit possibilities. 


—_Have all the essential facts all the time. 


Original Methods Special Advantages 


Our Ratings show both the outlook for the industry and the —QOur numbered lines and special division markers enable you to 
position of the security in that industry, whether good or bad, follow each security across and get, at a glance, the essential 











enabling you at all times to, have the expert advice of our experi- data. 

enced business and security analysts. Before buying or selling —For your convenience in quickly locating any Company, all the 
any security consult these ratings. Business conditions naturally stocks, whether New York Stock Exchange or Curb, are ar- 
change and our ratings for any particular stock may change at ranged in one alphabetical list, marked with an “N” or “C.” 


any time. Investors should check our ratings each month to see 


if a change has taken place in the outlook for their holdings. —The Industry the Security Represents—and other special indus- 


: 2 trial activities are shown, as these are of prime importance in 
Our Comments are changed frequently, keeping you up-to-the- judging the future of a company. 

minute on new developments likely to affect prices. ee ’ ren . roe 

Statistical Data:—You will find the important statistics so 


Our Conclusions are based on intensive analyses of the com- essential in judging and keeping track of your company—earn- 
bined fundamentals for each security—plus the current technical ings—price range—dividend information—funded debt—shares 
position and future outlook for the general market. outstanding—ticker symbols, and latest interim earnings available. 


Assembled in concise form, this booklet gives you—at a glance—information absolutely neces- 
sary to every investor. These “Adjustable Stock Ratings,” in combination with THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, make an unequalled investment service that should enable you to keep 
your funds profitably placed in sound issues at all times 


Special Combination Offer 
The Magazine of Wall Street—Rating Book—Valuable Investment Book—1931 Manual 


For a limited time we offer THe MaGaztne or Watt Street, including full consultation privileges of our Personal Service 
Department one year (regular price $7.50) and our Monthly “Adjustable Stock Rating” one year (regular price $2.50; sold only 
in combination with a year’s subscription to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEET)—all for $9.00. If you are a subscriber now, the 
expiration date of your current subscription will be extended accordingly. 


The Magazine of Wall Street Apr. 18th, R. B. 1931 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is my check for $9.00. (Enter) (Extend) my subscription to The Magazine of Wall Street for one year (26 
issues) including full privileges of your Personal Service Department and also send me the next 12 issues of your Monthly 
“Adjustable Stock Ratings” and your 1931 Manual. (If your order is received within 10 days we will also send you our 
new book, “How to Invest for Income and Profit During 1931.”) : 

PD es biceare sb bn Bekok ics awe be ad Shes oS eeh kexcdeaad NE Ee Ph ks wies Sis eam oe cee eon k chaos 
EEE ER SR ee SU eee eee Sek. ON Ge re a eee Senn rare ease erie 


Canadian Postage 50¢ additional per year; Foreign $1.00 
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you are already a Magazine may be interested and in checking changes in the outlook for 
subscriber write at once for 42 : 

special offer that will enable securities previously purchased. | 
oh fgerahenaent gpa Now, more than ever with business turning the corner, you will 
can obtain this valuable want the guidance of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET supple- 
guide by taking advantage of mented by our “Adjustable Stock Ratings” so that you can— 
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“When” as Well as “What” 


are adapted to my portfolio? 

What issues have the best 
prospects? Familiar questions, asked 
everyday; and the answer sought with 
Elaborate 
research departments have been main- 
tained by many institutions and even 
individuals to help in the decision. But 
in all the searching implied by these 
queries is there not another question of 
equal import, that too often is not con- 
sidered sufficiently, if not actually over- 
looked? It is when to buy. 

There were many stocks that were 
sound enough and even attractive on 
long range prospect that could have 
been bought last year, but what a great 
difference it makes whether the com- 
mitment was assumed in April or De- 
cember. An investment made in that 
year for a reasonably long term holding 
could have been made 70 to 80 points 
more advantageously, according to the 
common stock average, at the end of 
the year than in the Spring. 

It is an old saying that if a stock is 
a buy for investment it is a buy at any 


Wi shall I buy? What stocks 


time but this cannot be taken too liter- 
ally in these days of hesitant and vary- 
ing markets. That is the reason why 
this publication has pursued so cautious 
a policy with regard to new recommen- 
dations during the past 12 months. It 
is naturally our desire to see stocks pur- 
chased as advantageously as possible. 
We do not subscribe to the theory of 
buying on the way down, neither do 
we believe in the practicability of try- 
ing to catch the precise bottom. We 
would much prefer to let a minor or 
intermediate upswing pass without at- 
tempting to advise buying in anticipa- 
tion of it if we believed that lower 
levels would be shortly reached. 

In anything but a genuine bull mar- 
ket the time of purchase may easily 
mean the difference between a profit- 
able and an unprofitable investment. 
Hence the time of market entry should 
receive fully as much consideration as 
the selection of an issue. 

In order that an investment be made 
to the best advantage there are several 
points to be considered: 

In the current type of market the 


course of business is undoubtedly the 
dominant factor in the major trend of 
security prices. It is true that the mar- 
ket may be apparently a little ahead of 
the visible progress of trade and indus- 
try or a little behind it, but after all it 
is the actual earning position of indus- 
try that fixes stock values and it is futile 
to expect any sustained upturn in the 
market until it has a reasonable busi- 
ness foundation. A second factor in 
timing a commitment is the market's 
own technical position—its internal 
strength or weakness, whether it is an 
accumulative or distributive phase, the 
extent of the short interest. These are 
more immediate considerations than 
the business trend and are, of course, 
harder to judge but none the less im- 
portant. 

Finally the contemplated duration of 
the investment should be determined. 
The shorter the period over which a 
stock is to be held, the greater weight 
must be accorded the time of purchase. 
But in any case, it is just as important 
to determine “when” as it is to decide 
“what” to buy. 
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In the Next Issue 


The Use and Misuse of Advertising 


By Jutius Kien 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


The problem of advertising expense is one of the most pressing of these times. How to get 
the maximum return for each dollar is the question being asked by every business reader and 
banker. It is a consideration in which every investor is indirectly concerned. Dr. Klein meets 
the problem in a most interesting and practical discussion. : 


What Shall I Do with $100,000? 


Suppose you found yourself with such a sum, or any multiple or fraction of it. Would you 
invest it now or await developments? Would you put a portion of it in bonds, in preferred 
stocks or common stocks,—how much in each? 


These questions are all answered in the solution which the writer of this absorbing experience 
story brings to the problem. 


Specifically what securities would you buy? 
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GENERAL FOODS 
OFFERS THIS BOOKLET TO THE PUBLIC 
TO GIVE AN INSIGHT INTO THE FOOD 


INDUSTRY.. AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS 





CANNUAL REPORT 


aorey 
GENERAL Foops 
CORPORATION 
: 1930 / 
S 


es 


The Annual Report of General Foods—prepared, originally, 


Ve 














to give our 42,000 stockholders a more intimate story of 
General Foods Corporation—is now available to the public. 

It is more than an annual report. It tells specific facts about 
General Foods Corporation—the 1930 financial statement, 
history of the company and of its individual products, methods 
of effecting economies in manufacture and distribution, etc. 
In addition, it gives, in the story of General Foods’ 20 nation- 
ally advertised products, something of an insight into the food 
industry as a whole and into important new developments. 
General Foods, with its widespread organization, its research 
activities, and its variety of products, is assured of keeping 
abreast of the most modern developments in the making and 
in the marketing of foods. 

The Annual Report of General Foods for 1930 contains 
the kind of information that the thoughtful investor likes to 
have. We shall be glad to send you a copy without charge. 


WRTETOGENERAL FOODS corporation 


DEPARTMENT 3-N 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Goffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's 
Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran 
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BATH, -24@. 


Shipyards. 
Pine and spruce 
timber. Farms— 
dairy, poultry 
and fruit. Home 
of Ba th. Iron 
Works, builders 
of fine yachts 
—Corsair III, 
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Business Irend 


Europe Is At It Again—On the Frontiers of Profit— 
Lure of High Yield;—Can High Wages Hold Out?— 
A Good Bank Statement?—The Market Prospect 


IT AGAIN ment an “anschluss” it’s all 

wrong, but if it happens to be 
a European customs union it is all right. Germany 
and Austria propose to start their own little reciprocal 
trade arrangement in an effort to cut the coils of the 
endless tariff frontiers that are choking Europe to com- 
mercial death; but France, mother of the idea of a 
united commercial Europe, thinks this step in the 
direction of freer trade is monstrous, and the Little 
Entente is furious. There is no question that the 
economic salvation of Europe demands the creation 
of a great free-trade home market, something com- 
parable to that of the United States. Without it 
Europe can never come fully into mass production 
and its economies and enrichments. But the dead 
hand of ancient hatreds and the mailed fist of modern 
rivalries block every move, local or general, toward 
common salvation. The strife for individual life-pre- 
servers goes on whilst the neglected ship sinks. It is 
not to be doubted that a commercial union of Germany 
and Austria would mean the resuscitation of Austria, 
lopped by the treaty of the Trianon into a commercial 
absurdity, as a sacrifice to the idol of political self-de- 
termination. Doubtless, also, it would be most helpful 
to Germany. France waves the parchments of the 


EUROPE IS AT ¥ you call a free trade arrange- 


treaties of Versailles and St. Germain and demands 
the observance of their letter forbidding the union of 
Austria and Germany. Thus a new storm arises in 
Europe as the rainbow of the last one fades. We wish 
America might be indifferent to these old world 
squabbles, but alas, they are reflected in the prices of 
our commodities, the fluctuations of our securities, 
and the prospects for better times. 


——_~ 


ON THE FRONTIERS HESE be tormenting 
OF PROFIT T days for the marginal 

producer. With con- 
sumption down in some lines anywhere from 20 to 40 
per cent, his little strip of territory on the boundary 
between profit and loss has vanished. And he folds 
his humble tent, gets him a job, joins a bread line or 
finds a way to become a profitable producer. The 
economic margin is not inhabited solely by little 
fellows. Some of the mammoths are to be found there. 
They took up their abode there by reason of inflated 
capitalization and managerial sloth in the days when 
swirling consumption pushed the margin far out. Re- 
ceiverships, dissolution and reorganization are their 
fate. In their despair they clamor loudly for price 
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control, whereby the marginal region may be made 
endurable for them. On the other hand the nimble 
little fellow, inured to hardship by his previous train- 
ing in the marginal territory, sometimes finds that he 
can snatch a good living where the lumbering mam- 
moths perish. The erasure of the margin may mean 
the disappearance of some industrial groups and it 
affects whole nations. Sixty cent wheat, if long con- 
tinued, will take the United States out of the column 
of wheat exporting nations, for we can not compete 
internationally with the new wheat countries and 
revived Russia. Economic starvation in the margin 
long ago eliminated vast regions of the United States 
from wheat production. Cheap cotton threatens 
American supremacy in cotton and forces King 
Cotton to move his empire from the southeast to the 
southwest. The textile industry slowly abandons 
marginal territory in the northeast and migrates to 
the southeast. It is a merciless process and new 
margins always arise as old ones disappear. 


—— 


LURE OF HIGH IELDS on common stocks 
YIELDS continue at levels suggestive 

of the pre-boom days. It 
is true that a few of the leaders particularly in the 
depression proof industries are still at or below the 
saving bank rate but the great majority of dividend 
payers at current prices return from five to ten per 
cent or even more. But in these high yields there is 
both a lure and a warning and before responding to 
their attractiveness it is wise to look carefully into pro- 
spective return rather than present yield. Especially 
is this the case where the rate of return runs up into 
the 8, 9 and 10 per cent class. Recent experience has 
demonstrated that such yields are not infrequently in- 
dicative of forthcoming reductions in dividend or at 
least an unfavorable earning situation. Of course it is 
dangerous to generalize too much in the matter but 
it would appear that a line of demarcation had almost 
been established by the absence of the soundest issues 
within a certain zone. That is to say stocks of the 
strong investment type are easily found in the yield 
class up to 6 per cent. 

Immediately above this level there is a surprising 
scarcity of sound issues unless one considers inactive 
or special privileged issues in which impaired market- 
ability is the price paid for added income. When the 
8 per cent and higher levels are reached an abundance 
of issues of the speculative and semi-speculative and un- 
seasoned variety appear. Here careful discrimination 
is demanded and the query must be put. “How long 
will the present return be continued?” 


=~ 


HOLD OUT? industries the boom 

times wage scales crum- 
bled months ago. White collar workers, outside of a 
few paternal corporations, strongly entrenched in sur- 
pluses, meekly took their “trimming” some time ago 


CAN HIGH WAGES [I certain non-unionized 


or are suffering it now. Even in some of the union- 
ized industries only the shell of the wage scale remains 
—just enough to save the faces of union leaders, and 
of the employers who believe that high wages and 
prosperity are closely related. Abroad, the German 
workers took a 10 per cent cut a year ago, and several 
English trades are now yielding to the inevitable. The 
reductions are accepted as being the only way back 
to prosperity. Perhaps the slashing or deletion of div- 
idends now in process in this country is the forerunner 
of wage cuts. Some industries say that prices of their 
products must go still lower before they can go up but 
that high wages block the salutary process. It is 
argued that lower wage rates will mean more jobs 
and that the lowered cost of living will make a less 
cash wage equal in real pay to the higher money pay 
of prosperous times. On the other hand, the extreme 
mechanization of industry in this country has given 
us many industries where the rate of wages is but a 
minor factor in labor costs. Continuous advance of 
mechanization, with its reduction of employment, 
ought to mean higher wages, and increased consump- 
tion. We should exert every effort to prevent the 
passing exigencies of the period from depriving the 
worker of a share in the profits of mechanization . . . 
Machines produce but they do not buy their own 
products. 


—_ 
A GOOD BANK FRIEND proudly sends us 
STATEMENT? the statement of his local 


bank and says: “You will 
note that we are not busted.” It doesn’t look as good 
to us as it does to him. The bank has $12,000,000 of 
deposits and less than $5,000,000 of loans and dis- 
counts. This bank certainly is not busted but we are 
afraid the community is. Statements like this one can 
be gathered by the thousands to set against the 
thousands of failures. One is about as depressing as 
the other. In some respects a defunct bank is better 
than a live one that does not function. Seven million 
dollars tied up in one bank in a city of less than a 
hundred thousand is not a flaming symbol of prosper- 
ity. Whether the banks are to blame for business 
listlessness or business listlessness is to blame for the 
lethargy of the banks, is questionable, but there isn’t 
much to boast of in figures that demonstrate the latter. 
When capital idles, men are jobless and commerce dull. 
We suspect that there is far too much idle money in 
every sound bank in America, much more than business 
opportunity and prudent banking justify. It simply 
shows that the bankers are as weakly human as the rest 
of us. Because they were rash in prosperity they are 
timid in adversity. 


r=_ 
THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospective 


trend of the market on page 804. 
Monday, April 13, 1931. 
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ness so far this year has been scarcely more than 

seasonal. The curve of business activity which re- 
corded its low in the third quarter of last year has 
gained from that point, but in somewhat irregular 
fashion, and sets the level of activity during the past 
three months as about 19% below the same period of 
1930. From this point on, however, some slow but 
genuine advance is to be expected. New orders show 
signs of maintaining a somewhat better level and the 
pace of trade and industry gives evidence of at least 
sufficient vigor to overcome the effect of the usual late 
Spring slackening. Moreover, it is to be expected that 
business conditions must shortly appear more favorable 
on a comparative basis with last year; for it will be 
noted that during the second quarter of 1930 the de- 
cline in activity became very marked, and it is incon- 
ceivable that current business could reach such a level 
that would compare unfavorably with the correspond- 
ing months of that year. This will certainly do much 
to foster a more confident general attitude. For these 
reasons the recent reaction observed in our Business 
Activity Barometer should prove to be of brief dura- 
tion. It appears to be occasioned largely by temporary 


[’ is commonly conceded that the progress of busi- 


slackening in steel mill operations, which has arisen 
from the withholding of rail specifications and a certain 
amount of overbuying on the part of automobile manu- 
facturers. Last week, however, motor car production 
rose sharply to a new peak of this year and this in- 
dustry in conjunction with building should do much 
to accelerate the pace of industry. This presumption 
is further supported by the recent more than seasonal 
rise in electric power output and in the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation both of which are significant in- 
dexes of general conditions in trade and industry. 

The trend of common stock prices shows a market 
that has reverted to type after two months of sharp 
up-trend, and is now in close accord with actualities— 
even lagging behind the curve of business activity— 
rather than attempting to anticipate future conditions. 
For this reason the current market is largely devoid of 
prophetic significance. As pointed out in the article 
on page 834 of this issue this is not an unusual phe- 
nomenon in times of subnormal business. The down 
drift of security prices is symptomatic of the caution 
which, although not so marked in professional Wall 
Street, nevertheless still characterizes the attitude of 
individual investors. , 
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Market Takes Its Cue From 


Business 


Recent Theories Commonly Held That Rising Security Prices 
Will Bring Better Business or That Market Movements 
Anticipated Later Improvement Give Way Before a Trend 
Which Obviously Rests on Business Conditions at Present 


By A. T. Mrtrer 








HE speculative enthu- 
T siasm created by the 
manipulated advance of 
the stock market during the 
first quarter of the year has 
been substantially dissipated. 
It would be pleasing to assume 
that the normal process of 
correction has established a 
solid foundation for a near- 
term bull movement. Un- 
fortunately, the hard facts 
with which prudent investors, 
or even careful speculators, 
should be concerned, do not 
support any such view. 
What we have seen is not 


and error. 
mately rule. 


“In a contest between speculative strategy 
and fundamentals it can make litile difference 
to the investor that the result is a slow deci- 
sion, arrived at in a confusing process of trial 
The business actualities will ullti- 

They have always been more 
closely related in time element to the starting 
of a genuine bull market than is popularly 
supposed. They will probably receive closer 
study and franker discussion during the second 
quarter of the year than during the first.” 


from the depression levels of 
December. Not a few promi- 
nent stocks gave up two- 
thirds of the total gain before 
meeting even temporary sup- 
port. Individual re-appraisal 
on the basis of reduced earn- 
ings and dividends has carried 
more than a score of others to 
new lows for the entire de- 
pression period, proving con- 
clusively that there is not 
necessarily anything sacred 
about the December resistance 
levels. 

Reaction, however, should 
be disappointing only to those 








so much an internal correc- 

tion as a frank recognition 

that the existing and immediately probable business funda- 
mentals justified neither continuance of an aggressive bull 
campaign nor maintenance of the top prices of late Feb- 
ruary. An advance founded upon the bed rock of genuine 
industrial revival unquestionably would have been consoli- 
dated in the approximately five weeks of irregular and 
narrow fluctuation which followed establishment of Feb- 
ruary's best prices. The recent decisive reaction through 
the lower level of that trading range is therefore a clear 
reflection of liquidation, as well as of speculative distribu- 
tion and short selling. It marks a definite change in the 
character of the intermediate movement. 


Although the result is a pronounced 
A Salutary lessening of public optimism, it is worth 
Move bearing in mind that any readjustment 


which brings security prices into closer 
accord with business actualities is at least a step in the right 
direction. It raises a question as to whether a period of 
real investment cpportunity may not be approaching. 
Liquidation, generally speaking, has not been heavy. 
Nevertheless, the composite judgment which it reflects has 
been powerful enough to cancel, particularly in leading 
industrials and rails, the fattest part of the notable rebound 
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who had expected too much 

of spring business recovery, 
for it is no secret that the preceding advance had been 
regarded with misgiving by the larger and more conserva 
tive financial interests. It rested chiefly upon the violently 
oversold position created by distress selling in the closing 
months of 1930 and upon the opportunism of professional 
speculators in making the most of moderate seasonal im- 
provement in business. The bullish argument was advanced 
that future recovery would be found to justify the move- 
ment. Sponsors of the mark-up also contended that advance 
in stock prices would encourage and stimulate business. 

This effort to think in a bullish circle has now been 
abandoned and Wall Street appears to have put out of 
mind even the benefits it thought it saw in the fast spend- 
ing of the veterans’ bonus money. It is clear, and so 
acknowledged by the price movement, that, due to a 
virtually static level of business, the January-February ad- 
vance set up a spread between market valuations and 
industrial actualities that could not be widened indefinitely. 
The only question was whether correction would be made 
by business moving up, stocks coming down or both. It 
has been answered almost entirely by decline in stocks. 

To the conservative investor, of course, intermediate 
reaction is not a major matter. Its importance depends 
upon the point of view from which the exaggerated and 
professionally sponsored advance was regarded. The up’ 
turn having had no very accurate relation to business de- 
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yelopments, it would be easy to over-emphasize the bearish 
implications of a decline which is essentially an enforced 
recognition of unfulfilled speculative hopes. While the 
market has marched up hill and down again, the year thus 
far has presented no such changes in the business level, 
if due allowance be made for seasonal influence. 

In viewing the unfavorable external developments cited 
as specific causes for increased pessimism, it is well to bear 
in mind that the January-February advance, at least in its 
late stage, represented nothing more important than a pro- 
fessionally erected structure of hope. A position had been 
established which could be maintained only by conspicu- 
ously favorable business developments, and these thus far 
have failed to appear. The continuing series of dividend 
reductions and omissions could have been taken for granted 
several months ago, as could very poor first quarter earn- 
ings for the majority of corporations. Accordingly, the 
improved price levels were accepted as an opportunity for 
informed selling in many issues, notably rails and steels. 


It is not unlikely that for many investors 
and speculators willingness to sell is 
almost as much a matter of oppor- 
tune price as of any significant change 
in the business outlook. Until proof to the contrary is 
supplied, there is no reason to abandon the view that busi- 
ness and the majority of stocks are bumping along the 
bottom and that the basic trend, however slow and how- 
ever interrupted by intermediate swings, is actually up- 
ward. This reasoning suggests that there is a point, 
probably not very far down, at which many of the recent 
sellers will desire to regain their holdings. It is to be 
doubted, however, that the process of re-accumulation need 
be hasty. Even along the bottom, some of the bumps can 
prove distressing to impatient buyers. Caution has proved 
worth while for eighteen months and the prospect of an 
overnight bull market will not soon loom large enough to 
justify its abandonment. 

Bullish external signs are hard to find and at the present 
writing do not support reasonable hope of even a beginning 
of vigorous, general revival before autumn. In groping 
through the complicated mass of business evidence, the 
stock market clear- 
ly is most im 
pressed by the rail- 
road and steel de- 
velopments. Re- 
action has closely 
paralleled the 
focusing of atten- 
tion upon unfavor- 
able rail earnings 
reports and a 
downturn: in steel 
mill operations. 
Such increase as 
has occurred in car . 
loadings is too 
slight and comes 
from too low a 
level to have much 
forecasting value. 
The latest rail 
earnings reports 
are running some 
40 per cent under 
the corresponding 
period of 1930. 
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As they Did It In Civil War Days—The Evening Stock Auction in the Old 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 





Continuation of this unfavorable trend over a period ot 
months might have a serious influence upon rail stocks 
as well as upon some rail boads. 

The steel outlook, made hopeful by continuous ex- 
pansion in operating rates until approximately the middle 
of March, has at least been subjected to fresh doubts. 
Moderate contraction raises a question as to whether the 
normal March peak has been seen and whether any ex- 
pansion much above a 50 per cent operating rate can be 
experienced before autumn. Disappointment is further 
increased by the public statement of a leading automobile 
executive that he expects no important business gains be- 
fore 1932. The trend of commodity prices permits only 
tentative hope that stabilization may be near. 

The available evidence, therefore, suggests rather strong- 
ly that hope of substantial revival this spring has been 
abandoned. Sentiment in coming weeks will be guided 
very largely by whether the share market on the average 
holds above its December lows and whether business, if 
it fails to expand, can at least hold a fairly even keel. 
Given an afhirmative answer to both of these uncertain- 
ties, it can virtually be taken for granted that no great 
period of time will be required to focus investment and 
speculative attention upon hopes of fall revival and the 
prospect that such hopes will be discounted substantially 
in advance in stock prices. 


Meanwhile, it appears unlikely that the 
next few weeks will develop any 
startling changes in speculative form. 
Reaction, as this is written, has made 
a good start toward re-establishing soundly based prices. 
Continuing readjustment logically should be slow and 
irregular. The floating supply of stocks is not excessive. 
The public, even in the relatively brief spurt of optimism, 
has been seller as well as buyer and its marginal position, 
as reflected in the loan statistics, is far from vulnerable. 
A recurrence of distress liquidation in important volume, 
therefore, is hardly probable. ‘Any further downward 
readjustment of values promises to be largely of a voluntary 
and carefully reasoned nature, reflecting current business 
developments as related to the position and prospects of 
individual _ stocks. 
Whether we have 
seen a completely 
successful program 
of pool distribu- 
tion is subject to 
doubt, since it fails 
to find reflection in 
the total of 





brokers’ loans. 
The market 
becomes _increas- 


ingly a two-sided 
affair. Due to the 
generally strong 
holding of stocks 
and a considerable 
increase in 
amateur short sell- 
ing, the bear posi- 
tion may prove a 
much less effective 
weight than in 
previous phases of 
(Please turn to 
page 860) 
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q Seventeen Years Ago the United States Was a Debtor to 
Europe for More Than Four Billion Dollars. 


q Today Our Loans to Various Countries on the Continent 
and Our Investments in European Enterprises Total Nearly 


Twelve Billion Dollars. 


Our Investment Stake in 
Europe 


By Grosvenor JoNEs 


Chief of Finance and Investment Division, United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


No more conclusive evidence of the interdependence of 
world prosperity is needed than the magnitude of the markets 
for our goods in the leading countries of Europe and the 
extent and rising volume of our investments there. Mr. 
Jones’ authoritative discussion suggests the necessity for 
business improvement abroad if we are to enjoy sustained 
betterment at home.—EpITor. 


T is a striking commentary upon the present position of 
the United States in international finance that the rest 
of the world is watching so closely for signs of business 

recovery in this country and that our bankers and investors 
are so keenly interested in political and economic develop- 
ments in foreign lands, particularly in changes and trends 
in Europe. 

The world has come to appreciate more fully the sig- 
nificance of a statement that James Speyer is said to have 
made in an interview with newspaper men in Berlin 
several years ago, to the 
effect that, instead of 
caviling at the prosperity 
of the United States the 
people of Europe should 
be genuinely pleased that 
the United States was 
prosperous, since by rea- 
son of her prosperity she 
was able to lend and in- 
vest freely abroad and 
thus aid in the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

In any event, the peo- 
ple of this country should 
be glad to see Europe 
prosper, for not only is 
Europe a very important 
market for our goods, but 
our investments there 
have assumed great mag- 
nitude. 
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A Telephone Factory in France 


In determining the extent of our investment stake in 
Europe, it might be well to consider what items should be 
included. First in amount, of course, are the war debts, 
although many persons are inclined to place this indebted- 
ness in a separate category. Next are the publicly-offered 
dollar bond issues of European governments and of gov- 
ernment-controlled corporations, and the issues of bonds 
and shares of European private corporations. Then come 
direct investments of American citizens in European enter- 
prises. In addition, there are two items whose order of 
importance changes from time to time, namely, American 
deposits and short-term advances to Europe and holdings 
of European corporate bonds and shares by individual 
American investors. 


Nearly 12 Billion at Stake 


In the aggregate these five classes of investments now 
amount to about 11,750 million dollars, according to con- 
servative estimates. 


If war debts are excluded and only 
private loans and invest- 
ments are considered, the 
total is about five billion. 
The latter is a striking 
total when it is recalled 
that in 1914 our stake in 
Europe probably did not 
exceed 200 million and 
consisted chiefly of invest: 
ments in branch factories, 
petroleum distribution fa- 
cilities, trading enter 
prises, and holdings of se- 
curities in manufacturing 
concerns closely affiliated 
with large American cor- 
porations; whereas Eu: 
rope’s stake in the Unite: 
States then probably to 
talled 4,500 million and 
included extensive direct 
investments, large hold- 
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————— ings of securities 
listed on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change, minor 
amounts in State 
and municipal 


TABLE I 


Our Direct Invest- 
ments in European 


Enterprises amount of short- 

term funds in the 

Manufacturing ........ $628,895,000 New York money 
Perel. avers ccice 230,971,000 hot 
Communication and market. 

Transportation ...... 145,885,000 Seventeen years 

Buying and selling.... 188,799,000 ago the United 

iscellaneous ......... 208,'703,000 
senactiiis States was a debtor 
UE iccisececsitt $1,352,753,000 to Europe, in 





the approximate 
amount of 4,300 
million dollars as 
is evident when a balance is struck in the various items 
that enter into the international balance sheet. Today the 
United States is creditor, vis-a-vis Europe, to the extent of 
perhaps 8,250 million dollars, if war debts are included, 
and of 1,500 mil- 














bonds, and a large- 


1914 were in the hands of American investors at the end 
of 1930, is a fact well worth noting. 

The American public have not been content merely to 
take the European securities publicly offered by our invest- 
ment houses and bankers. They have invested on their 
own account in the securities listed on the bourses of 
Europe, attracted by the success of prominent European. 
industrial, public-utility and banking enterprises and by 
the speculation in exchange which the purchase of foreign 
currency obligations has offered on various occasions. 

So strong was this movement at times that a number of 
European corporations took steps to prevent their enter- 
prises from passing into the control of Americans, by is- 
suing plural voting shares or by resorting to other direct 
measures to insure control within the home country. 

The volume of European securities held by individual 
American investors is difficult of estimate, but it would be 
safe to say that the total is not less than 300 million dollars 
and may be much higher. 

To distinguish investments that represent proprietary 
interest from investments with only a creditor interest, the 
Department of Commerce employs the term “direct in. 
vestments” to de- 
scribe the former 









































lion dollars, if 
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ny These figures are for net nominal capital, that is, exclusive The latest complete figures on our direct investments 
ng of refunding. se abroad are those published by the Department of Com- 
led _ Of the 5,984 million dollars of European securities pub- _—_ merce last year in a bulletin entitled “American Direct In- 
in licly offered here since 1914, the amount outstanding and _—vestments in For- 
sie held in this country at the end of 1930 may be estimated _ eign Countries. — 
aa at about 3,100 million. Large amounts have been bought This study is based 
“5 by European investors and have been retired by the bor- on the first census TABLE II 
" towing government’ and corporations through sinking fund _—ever taken of such po - 
Me Operations, etc. A number of issues were paid off at investments. erican Direct In- 
- maturity or in advance of the maturity date. The earlier To those who vestments by Countries 
* higher-yield dollar issues of European governments and cor’ had _ become agi- 
i porations have been attractive to European investors, not tated by the re- lo soserees ees 
sd merely because of their high yields but also because prin- ports of the Am- = .............. am 
ca cipal and interest are payable in dollars. European buying erican “invasion” RRA 55 5 sSiotuccsccsepe 118,216,000 
is of European dollar issues offers strong support for these | of Europe, it was Bpain .........sseeeeee 72,280,000 
rf issues when Europe is prospering—a fact that should al- probably a great “ing Bess sbeneceet repens 
: ways be borne in mind by American investors. It was surprise to learn jetniniie ..:64.... ae 
, amply a wf the strength of French, Belgian and Swiss me = peg _ - All other Europe ...... 161,886,000 
sue: recent years. the total o $1,352. 753,000 
ri That only about 55 per cent of the total volume of our direct invest- peer neststeredy aaa a: 
‘ uropean securities publicly offered in this market since ments in Europe 
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was only 1,353 million _ The fact of the matter . 
dollars as compared with wanie itt is that even during the 
1,960 million for Canada, esa ae fore 
1,548 million for South . . > railroads and manufactur- 
Fabien. tod: 1.054 mil- American Manufacturing Investments in renggie Rese gga se 
lion for Cuba and the Europe pendent to a large degree 
ki tes esis cue aa T00 umber Valu tag homing. 
words, less than one-sixt Electrical and telephone equip ete, .... 42 $164,044,000 dividual >»P » in 
of our aggregate direct in- Automobiles and accessories ........-.....++. 43 83,384,000 ividua é\merican enter- 
vestments abroad was in Agricultural machinery ...........-+eeseeee0 51 59,724,000 prises found it possible 
Europe. eee Eas ee one magmaeep aie - — and profitable to set up 
° e P WOTR cccccccccccccccccccsccsesseses J F “ 2 
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the total of our direct in- NNER se ncsescsseoceasess 7 12,461,000 This counter flow of capi- 
vestments in Europe is an Miscellaneous machinery .................... 13 10,472,000 tal is an interesting phe- 

° Lumber and lumber products................. 10 6,647,000 H 

estimate as of the end of Leather and leather products................. 8 2,754,000 a mae which shows 
1930. ‘It <é believed - Miscellaneous manufactures .................. 52 110,278,000 that there are ge 
approximately 150 million — —— cross currents in the flow 
was added during 1930. on eR RARE CASE Re SP 453 $628,895,000 of international capital. 
For convenience of treat- Forceful reminders of 
these cross currents are 











ment the data given in the 
text that follows are those 
found in the Department of Commerce survey for 1929. 

To the average European the recent so-called “invasion” 
by American industry seems abnormal, and something to 
be avoided so far as possible. A clear indication of this 
attitude is the fact that in some countries legislation has 
been enacted to prevent control of national enterprises 
passing into the hands of foreigners and that in a number 
of countries the same result has been secured by the is- 
suance of plural voting shares to nationals and restrictions 
on the rights of foreigners to vote the shares they hold. 


Long and Steady Growth 


American -investments in Europe are, however, not a 
new development. The recent survey of the Department 
of Commerce shows that one American company engaged 
in the manufacture of metal products was established in 
Europe as early as 1873. Of the 453 manufacturing in- 
vestments in Europe at the end of 1929, 107 were made 
before 1914. 

It is significant that this prewar migration of enterprise 
was distributed in several countries although, as at present, 
Great Britain had attracted the greater number. As early 
as 1841 an investment was made in a publishing enterprise 
that is still in existence in Europe. Many investments 
that were made prior to, as well as since, that date are no 
longer in existence. 


i= 


: . = RW ae ¢ 
Courtesy, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


brought to us today in the 
post-war investment of German capital in our rayon and 
chemical industries. 

The investment of American capital in Europe as well 
as in Canada, Latin America and other geographic areas, 
has been due chiefly to individual enterprise and has been 
made largely out of the financial resources of the interested 
concerns, which for the most part have been large corpora- 
tions. It is only in recent years that these investments 
have been financed by the sale of securities to the general 
public. Less than a tenth of our total direct investments in 
Europe at the end of 1929 had been financed by the latter 
method. 


Diversified Investments 


Of what do the recorded direct investments consist? 
The survey of the Department of Commerce shows that 
of the 1,382 investments in Europe, 453 were in manu- 
facturing enterprises, 481 in wholesale merchandising and 
buying, 141 in petroleum, 51 in communications, and 256 
in miscellaneous enterprises. Distributed according to 
value these direct investments are shown in Table I. 

Naturally, the direct investments in manufacturing are 
by far the most important, since Europe has few undevel- 
oped resources and government control of public utilities 
has made it possible to finance such enterprises by means 

(Flease turn to page 856) 





An American Tire and Rubber Factory at Wolverhampton, England 
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Is the Ogre of Utility Legislation 
Real or Phantom? 


Politics, Regulation, Legislation — How 
Much of a Part Will They Play in Util- 
ity Progress and How Will Investments 
in This Great Industry be Affected? 


By THuEopore M. Knappen 


forty-four of them considered legislation directly or 

indirectly affecting public utility corporations. The 
National Congress reorganized the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and wrestled once again with Muscle Shoals, and the 
Reclamation Service let the $46,000,000 Hoover Dam con- 
tract, the largest project ever undertaken by any govern- 
ment for the production of electric power. Congress has 
before it a bill for the creation of a commission to regulate 
the federal aspects of power companies, and the Federal 
Trade Commission keeps tirelessly at its investigation of 
utility companies. 

While Senator Norris of Nebraska kept the “Power 
Trust” on the gridiron in the U. S. Senate and dragged it 
before the recent national conclave of Progressives, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania held aloft the gonfalon of 
assault in the state legislative lines. The Senator, with the 
picturesque extravagance of a former decade, declared in 
the open Senate that for years the public utilities have been 
deceiving and robbing the American people. “They have 
been engaged in politics from top to bottom in every state, 
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J focsy-four of state legislatures met this year — and 





he continued, “dirty politics, disreputable politics, which 
ought to bring the blush of shame to every patriot. * * * * 
They have never done anything except to feather their own 
nests and deceive the very people who, by their pennies 
contribute to their wealth * * * * deceiving the American 
people for years and years—not only deceiving them but 
robbing them. * * * * All senators are familiar with the 
fact that $400,000 was set aside to control the action of 
this body, and hundreds of millions of dollars to control 


legislatures, town boards and commissions in the United 


States.” 

“Back of the public utilities in their attack on our Ameri- 
can form of government,” said Governor Pinchot to the 
Pennsylvania legislature, “is the whole fabric of political 
corruption” 

Senator Norris, Governor Pinchot and many others have 
thus conjured up a vast, sinister, unscrupulous public 
enemy, the “power trust” which, according to their views, 
works ceaselessly to master and exploit the American peo- 
ple, and they have instigated a grand nation-wide hunt— 
not lacking in expense money—to corner the monster and 
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destroy him. Answering the call to arms, have come the 
44 legislatures with 185 bills, varying from the caliber of 
petty annoyances to that of public ownership. 





A Railroad The general indictment against the utili- 
ties is that they universally overcharge 
Parallel the domestic consumer of electricity, 
build up oppressive and uncontrolled 
holding companies into inverted pyramids made of tiers of 
stock issues, and have 
generally made their 
public service fran- 
chises the means of 
fastening on Ameri- 
can industry and 
homes a crushing load 
of diluted stocks and 
bonds buttressed by 
exorbitant rates, which 
yield “between 750 
million dollars and a 
billion” of excess 
profits. 

A parallel is fre- 
quently drawn be- 
tween the present 
status of the utilities 
and that of the rail- 
ways in the dark and 
corrupt age which 
brought on a flood of 
restrictive legislation 
and a horde of state 
railway commissions 
and, finally, the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
declared that the time has come when the state commis- 
sions, alleged to be generally subservient to the “Power 
Trust” must be overhauled, and, being regenerate, must be 
complemented and supported by a national utility com- 
mission which will pinch the beast wherever his tentacles 
finds crevices of refuge beyond the reach of the states. But 
as 80 per cent of utility service is intrastate, the major part 
of the job of regulation is declared to be up to the states. 
Four general lines of state attack have been established: (1) 
Reduction of rates, (2) increase of taxation, (3) creation 
of publicly owned utility plants, (4) regulation of holding 
companies; while to the national government is to be left 
the further trimming of the holding companies and the es- 
tablishment of an object lesson in public super-power crea- 
—— administration through the operation of Muscle 

s. 

Many of the bitter opponents of the utilities are out- 
and-out public ownership advocates, but others declare that 
their only purpose is wholesome reform, backed up by a 
national object lesson and many local object lessons, from 
which data can be derived to answer the contentions of the 
corporations that they are supplying power efficiently and 
cheaply and without undue profit. 





The purpose of the present interminable 
poor ea investigation of the utilities by the Fed- 
fate Aims eral Trade Commission, instigated by the 
United States Senate, is to create a great 
arsenal of munitions for the war on “the power trust.” It 
is contended by the enemies of the utilities that the “reve- 
lations” of this investigation amply confirm all of their 
charges. 
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Where Cheap Power is Made—Hydro Plant at Niagara 


Without essaying to speak with complete accuracy it may 
be said in a summary way that the legislatures of Pennsy|- 
vania, Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, New York, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, Minnesota, Indiana, Maine, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Massachusetts and Texas have considered meas- 
ures looking toward some degree of public ownership. 

Kansas, Indiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin and Pennsylvania have dallied with rate legislation with 
little or no definite outcome, and new low rates have 
been imposed in the District of Columbia 

California, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma and Ne- 
vada have considered 
laws forbidding power 
and light companies to 
sell electrical goods. 

West Virginia, 
Washington, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Ala- 
bama, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Ohio, 
Utah, Idaho, Ver- 
mont, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and 
North Dakota have 
“‘monkeyed” with ad- 
ditional taxation pro- 
posals, usually for 
revenue rather than 
punitive purposes. 

Many states have 
considered measures 
for the creation of regulatory commissions or the revision 
of existing laws relating to such commissions. A few states 
have given thought to measures desired by the power com- 
panies. 

The times being hard and the common people being 
short of income and long of debts, it is contended in certain 
states that an admirable solution of the revenue problem 
is to increase the various sorts of taxes paid by the power 
companies, on the theory that the additional taxes cannot 
or will not be passed on to consumers. Investigations of 
power companies, holding companies and commissions are 
popular in some states and others are intrigued with the 
idea of forbidding the exportation of power beyond state 
lines. 


With the avowed object of reduc- 
ing the spread between the rates 
paid by small and large consumers, 
Governor Pinchot has caused to be 
introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature a bill to abol- 
ish the Public Service Commission and create in its place 
a Fair Rate Board: Simultaneously each house is conduct- 
ing a Public Service Commission investigation of its own. 
The most revolutionary proposal in the Fair Rate Board 
bill is that all earnings of utility companies in excess of 8 
per cent shall go into the state treasury and that between 
7 and 8 per cent there shall be an equal split between the 
state and the utility. The board is to disapprove all utility 
security issues which do not represent actual investment, and 
be an all-round “public advocate.” Political subdivisions 
of the state are authorized to build their own power plants, 
and expropriate existing power plants, if their rates are 
proved to be unfair. 
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Governor Pinchot contends that electricity rates are gen- 
erally exorbitantly high, especially for domestic use, and 
that the profits of the utility companies are ordinarily ex- 
cessive. In general he is about as extreme as Senator Nor- 
ris in his views of the character of the power companies, 
although he may not be quite so extravagant with statistics 
as the Senator. It is not likely that he will have his way 
with the legislature, which is old-line Republican, rather 
than Progressive, but it is considered that he is building a 
political record ramp on which he may mount to a third- 
party candidacy for the Presidency in 1932. 

It is worthy of note that in testifying before the state 
senate investigating committee the Governor declared that in 
1929 six public utilities in Pennsylvania earned respectively 
28.5, 34.18, 38.75, 45.4, 51.8 and 69.65 per cent, respec- 
tively, on their own valuation bases, after deducting re- 
serves for depreciation. Such statistics are as alluring to 
investors as they are dismaying to consumers of electric 
power. If they were substantiated they would likely cause 
as much of a storm among stockholders who fail to see such 
earnings reflected in their dividend checks as they would 
be among the bill payers, who have been assured that they 
are paying only reasonable rates for their power and light. 
The foes of the utility companies say that when the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s report is finally presented it will 
prove conclusively that electricity rates have been much too 


high, throughout most of the United States, especially, for 


domestic purposes. 


The New York In Governor Roosevelt the State of 
: New York has a Democratic gov- 
View ernor who somewhat approaches 


common “progressive” ground with 
the Republican governor of Pennsylvania. Governor 
Roosevelt is, however, more moderate and less given to 
hyperbole than Governor Pinchot. He is not so much of a 
zealous crusader, but he is a sincere believer in the theory 
that the great corporations are a real menace, economically 
and politically, and that they must be closely watched and 
firmly checked. He and a Republican legislature have 
agreed that St. Lawrence power development must be a 
state affair and that if necessary the state will go into the 
power distribution as well as production business. This 
means that all the power that may be developed directly 
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Wilson Dam—Uncle Sam's Hand in the Power Game 





or from the Great Lakes-to-the-Ocean waterway will be 
the property of the state and that if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can not be made to sell it to existing companies at 
the powerhead it will be distributed through state-con- 
structed and owned lines. The basic theory of this project 
is something akin to Senator Norris’s idea of Muscle Shoals 
as a yardstick for the checking up of private power com- 
panies. Also, it will serve as a punitive stick. Other bills 
that have emanated from Governor Roosevelt's office are 
one for controlling holding companies, one for regulating 
rates on “prudent investment lines” and one for the creation 
of municipal utility districts. 


Need for The last-named measure is typical of 
Pooled E. measures, considered bya number of 
ooted Energy _ states, to find a public substitute for 


the super-power pools of private 
companies.. One reason why there has been such an exodus 
of American municipalities from public ownership of elec- 
tric light and power service is the precarious existence, 
physically and financially of an isolated unit plant. The 
unit may be too small for successful business administra- 
tion without treasury tapping, and its continuity of service 
may be a gamble, without the reserve power of other plants 
to draw on at “peaks” and in emergencies. So, legislatures 
are coming forward with the power district plan as the 
essential basis of the recrudescence of municipal ownership 
and operation. ; 

The power district scheme has been taken up in some 
form in Oregon, where the people seem to be committed to 
eventual state ownership, in Nebraska and other states, 
notably Wisconsin. The last-named state is undoubtedly 
the most socialistic of all the American commonwealths, 
and unless a set of public opinion that has now maintained 
for more than thirty years is broken, it may be expected to 
advance rapidly into the zone of public power production 
and distribution. 

The Wisconsin legislature has voted to submit to the 
people, on the initiative of Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
an amendment to the state constitution providing for op- 
eration and ownership of public utilities by the state, with- 
out paying local taxes. Incidentally, it is notable, on the 
other hand, that some of the states that are opening the 
(Please turn to page 854) 














Watch the Crops! 


With a Third of the Nation Dependent on Agricul- 
ture, the Purchasing Power of the Farmer Is One of 
the Most Important Factors in Forthcoming Business 


By C. S. Burton 


trial nation, but with 40 million of its people still 

dependent on the soil for their livelihood, it is a 
characterization that cannot be taken too literally. The 
degree of prosperity enjoyed by agriculture still goes a 
long way in fixing the general state of business throughout 
the country. It must be so if one-third of the population 
is dependent on the cash yield of the farm for what they 
purchase from the store and factory. 

Now the decline in commodity prices extant since late 
25, and the even longer downward drift in farm products, 
has been aggravated by a world abundance of the great 
staples on the one hand and a record-breaking drought 
last summer on the other. The farmer's problem as a con- 
sequence looms large today, not merely because of the dire 
straits in which he finds himself, but also because his eco- 
nomic plight is a factor in the recovery of business. 


fhe United States is commonly classified as an indus- 


Crop Prospects Important 


The crops of 1931 are of more than usual significance to 
business, and to the stock market. This may not be ap- 
parent at once for the crop outlook is obscured or dis- 
torted to no small extent, by extraneous non-agricultural 
factors. First, of course, in our domestic situation, there is 
the Federal Farm Board, which has helped to throw certain 
farm products into high relief. 

Moreover, for the general public, there is surprisingly 
no farm problem; so far as it is concerned the purchasing 
power of the farmer is vaguely and roughly estimated 
according to quoted prices for one or two or three active 
commodities—wheat or corn or cotton. 

On the other hand, if one were to be guided by the 
current press comment and attach to wheat the importance 
that seems to be accorded to it in the news of the markets 
of the world; emphasized by the pleas which have been 
made at home and abroad to induce the farmer to grow 
less wheat and so give the world an opportunity to absorb 
accumulated surpluses, one might become convinced that 
world markets dealt in little else save wheat. 

As this is written, new crop wheat futures are selling at 
lower prices than any recorded since 1896. An international 
conference attended by delegates from the wheat importing 
and the wheat exporting countries has just broken up at 
Rome, after much discussion, with no more tangible pro- 
posals than the familiar adjuration as to acreage reduction 
and vague recommendations for increased consumption of 
wheat. Existing wheat surpluses in our own country, in 
Canada, in the Argentine and in Australia, constantly dis- 
cussed in connection with price fluctuations, movements 
of grain and the imposition, here and there, of tariff bar- 

riers, bulk so large in the news as to leave a general impres- 
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sion that the farm problem is one of wheat and wheat alone. 

Yet, the fact remains that agriculture does not, in our 
own country, revolve around wheat. In gross value of farm 
production, corn ranks first, then dairy products, then hogs, 
hay, cotton, chickens and eggs, then wheat. In cash in- 
come, dairy products, cotton, hogs, cattle, chickens and 
eggs each equal or exceed wheat. Corn and hay come 
to market on the hoof; so, ranking high in gross value, 
the cash income derived therefrom takes the form of re- 
ceipts for livestock. 

Wheat and cotton each enjoy world markets, in which 
speculators assume the risk inherent in trade commitments, 
allowing the millers in the one case and the spinners in the 
other, the opportunity to hedge against their purchases of 
raw material or against their sales of finished products The 
futures markets in other farm products, while not unim- 
portant, are limited as compared to the breadth and inter- 
national scope of the market in these two commodities, so 
that there is hardly any way to interpret crop news for 
market effect save in terms of wheat and cotton. Hay or 
dairy products or the output of the poultry yard have no 
method of directly reflecting condition save in their im- 
mediate spot market. 

There is one marked fundamental difference in these two 
leading commodity markets, a difference which has a direct 
bearing on the present accumulated surplus in each. There 
has not yet been discovered any way to materially increase 
the consumption of wheat. Regardless of price, depression 
or boom, the per capita consumption of wheat in the United 
States has trended downward for a number of years. On 
the other hand, the demand for cotton is susceptible to 
stimulation by low prices and in the light of precedent the 
present situation in cotton could be viewed as able to take 
care of itself, burdensome as the “carry-over” appears to 
be, if there were only a free market. 


Farm Board Operations 


Unfortunately, however, there is not a free market. The 
Federal Farm Board holds some 1,300,000 bales of cotton, 
bought at figures far above the ruling current price 
levels. Bound by none of the inherent limitations which 
control the delicate marketing machinery, built up out of 
long experience to reflect the constantly moving shift of the 
innumerable factors bearing upon cotton; freed from the 
necessity of driving hard to make a profit or avoid a loss. 
with a statesman’s bland attitude toward any huge deficit, 
the Farm Board casts a long and dense shadow across the 
market for American cotton. 

For a precedent as to what the cotton market can accom: 

lish when its action is unhampered, it is necessary to go 
ck only to the crop year of 1926-1927. Then there was 
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a carry-over of 5,501,000 bales and a crop of 18,162,000 
bales, a total of 23,663,000 bales; these figures compare 
with a carry-over on August 1, 1930, of 6,187,000 bales 
and a crop of 13,296,000 bales, a total of 20,113,000 
bales. In 1926-27 cotton prices carried a bumper crop 
from 12 cents to 24 cents per pound in a free market. 
There were no such bare goods shelves in 1926-27 as ad- 
mittedly exist today and, while a world-wide depression 
now confronts us, it is again worthwhile to refer to 
precedent and note that in 1920-21, it was the textile 
trade that led the way out of the very serious depression 
in which our country found itself at that time. 

Reduction in acreage planted seems to be the only hope 
for the cotton planter. The movement has the support of 
every one interested in cotton, except the planter. Reduc- 
tion in acreage, based upon unofficial reports of in- 
tention to plant, appears to be but nominal, nothing like 
enough to radically affect the crop figures or the mar- 
kets, either for spots or futures. 

The outlook for cotton is bearish, the raw material has 
not a free market, in which it might possibly right itself 
within a few months, if it were so unhampered. While 
the acreage reduction is 





of the year the wheat farmer has absolutely nothing to 
do, so far as his wheat is concerned. 

Confronted here with all of our surplus wheat, some 
275,000,000 bushels, in the hands of the Farm Board, 
bought all the way from $1.16 down to somewhere near 
present record low prices, the wheat farmer is told that 
the grain must eventually find its price level in the mar- 
kets of the world. Like the cotton planter, he is told to 
cut down his acreage. 

Russia has reappeared in the front rank of the wheat- 
exporting nations, of course, disregarding her needs at 
home, she has sold some 110,000,000 bushels of wheat “at 
the market.” Russia’s sales for the year will probably 
exceed our own exports. Canada’s surplus equals or per- 
haps exceeds our own, Argentine has some 220,000,000 
bushels and Australia some 180,000,000 bushels, all of 
which is seeking a market. 


Lower Cost Basis 


It is obvious therefore that if the wheat farmer in this 
country is to insist upon full planting, he must get to a 
cost basis on a level with 
that of the lowest cost 








most doubtful, the pres)  —— 
ence of the Farm Board 
is a certainty, and is just || 
as much of an_ insur- 
mountable handicap as 
has been developed in 
other commodities, where 
so-called stabilization has 
been attempted. If the 
cotton planter insists 
upon growing a full crop 
during the coming year, 
he cannot avoid competi- 
tion with the existing sur- 
plus and in the end his 
cotton must sell for what 
it will bring in the mar- 
kets of the world. But 
even in the face of this 
condition and giving the 
planter the free hand 
which he apparently in- 
tends to exercise, cotton 
would still ask no odds in 
a free market. American 
cotton has but one sub- 
stantial competitor—India 
—whose cost figure the 
cotton planter will eventu- 
ally be obliged to meet 
if he continues to pro- 
duce and oversupply the 
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producer in the world. 
This would mean, of 
course, that only huge 
farms with the latest ma- 
chinery and the smallest 
possible use of man power 
could survive. The small 
farmer who has been rais- 
ing forty acres of wheat 
in the course of crop ro- 
tation on a quarter sec- 
tion of land would have 
to eliminate wheat and 
grow some other crop. 

For the time, acreage 
sown to winter wheat and 
“intention to plant” spring 
wheat make up the prin- 
cipal item of crop news. 
The latest figures estimate 
the total for the United 
States at 57,441,000 acres, 
as compared with 59,- 
153,000 acres sown to 
wheat last year, indicat- 
ing a possible reduction of 
about 3 per cent, not 
enough to materially affect 
production. 

The Department of Ag- 
riculture said, in its recent 
report, giving out these 
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world market. 

Wheat presents a more 
complicated problem, for it is grown in many quar- 
ters of the globe; in both northern and southern 
hemispheres. Yet the problem for the wheat farmer in 
the United States is likely in a way, to solve itself 
more quickly than the problem of the southern cotton 
grower. 

The world’s greatly increased production of wheat is the 
result of war-time demand, aided by the introduction of 
machinery, and made popular by the fact that wheat is 
a cash crop made with a minimum of labor. Thirty days 
in Autumn will permit of soil cultivation and seeding; 
with the combine in use today, fifteen days will cover the 
harvest period in any one locality. For at least ten months 
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figures: “Unless world 

yields should be much below averages, however, such 
decreases (in acreage planted) cannot be expected 
to be sufficient to prevent the combined carry-over 
and the new crop from providing the world with 
burdensome supplies of wheat for the 1931-32 season. 
Also there is likelihood of an increase in Russian 
acreage and a possibility of an exportable carry-over re- 
maining in Russia from last year’s unusually heavy produc- 
tion. Only in the event of unusually low yields for 
the world as a whole is it likely that world supplies 
will cease to be burdensome during the coming year.” 
The crop news, so far as wheat is concerned, is bearish, 
decidedly, and bids fair to remain so during the coming 
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season, or throughout the period immediately ahead. 

It is worth while to point out, however, that the wheat 
farmer has a fair alternative, when he is finally driven 
from the export field. Among the disconcerting tariffs 
of the world, erected against wheat, this country has a 
comparatively modest one of 42 cents per bushel. When 
and if the world market gets down to around 50 cents 
per bushel as it seems about to do and our wheat farmers 
cut production to domestic needs, again only the large 
cheaply operated farm may survive, but on a world price 
of 50 cents the wheat farmer would get 90 cents in a mar- 
ket that would still demand more than three-fourths of 
our present average production. 

It is quite evident, in view of the supreme efforts of 
the wheat importing countries to make themselves inde- 
pendent of the world wheat market, that our exports are 
to decrease. In 1928 our net exports were 15.8 per cent 
of the crop. Our wheat farmers will not have to cur- 
tail too drastically to entrench themselves behind our tariff 
wall, according them an advantage of 42 cents per 
tushel. Among the farmers, as among the nations of the 
world, curtailment is admittedly a sound idea and a much 
needed action which should be immediately put into effect 
—by the other fellow. 


The General Price Decline 


In common with the trend of wholesale prices dairy 
products are lower. Eggs are cheaper than for a long time. 
Quotations for all kinds of livestock; for hay, potatoes, 
apples, are down to the lowest level (for the same season 
of the year) for 20 years past. 

The general agricultural outlook is bearish, nor is there, 
as yet, apparent any sound basis for expectation of early 
improvement. 

It was said, so far as the general public is concerned, 
there is no farm problem. As a matter of fact, there is 
no farm problem apart from the far greater problem of 
a world-wide readjustment. The farmer is merely one of 
the first to be affected because he is a producer of raw 
materials. 

The existing declines in the wholesale prices of com- 
modities are not in fact matters for serene contemplation. 
The seriously curtailed purchasing power of the farmer 
will appear in smaller buying of fertilizer making his work 
less efhcient and so hurting both ways. Already the Argen- 
tine farmer is buying fewer combines and asking for time 





to meet the payments on those already in use. Such sim- 
ple, obvious consequences seem natural enough and per- 
haps not of great importance; something that conditions, 
ordinarily, might remedy next year. But, while the farmer 
and other producers of raw materials are the first to feel 
the effects of the decline, to a greater or less degree all 
existing obligations begin to grow in weight. 


Producers of Raw Materials Suffer Most 


Perhaps up to the present moment, the farmer carries 
more than his share of the load. What he has to sell 
registers the full force of the decline. In everything that 
he has to buy, he is still contributing to the wage scale 
that we have desperately tried to preserve; he is contribut- 
ing also to the devastating cost of distribution. Rents 
remain high, all finished products or raw materials that 
are distributed at retail remain high. It seems impossible 
for the farmer to find anyone with whom he can do busi- 
ness on his own level; it is impossible for him to use other 
raw materials; copper, rubber, lead or tin. 

If it were not contrary to the sweeping trend toward 
more intense specialization, one might hope that the cot- 
ton planter of the South would heed the adjurations heard 
on all sides to acquire a cow, a pig, a garden and a degree 
of self-sufficiency. Logicians point out, however, that con- 
sistent adherence to such a line of conduct leads back to 
the spinning wheel and the primitive life of which it was 
one of the best known symbols. 

Rubber at seven cents, a low for all time; copper at nine 
and a half cents, within less than a cent of its unofficial 
record low price of eight and three-quarters cents per 
pound reached in 1893; sugar at one cent per pound and 
wrestling with the latest scheme of international stabiliza- 
tion; these, to name only a few out of a long list, all tell 
the same story of a glut of raw materials. The copper 
producer’s purchasing power is curtailed just as is the 
farmer's. 

The graph illustrates very pointedly the readjustment 
that is necessary before the farmer can buy on anything 
like the same basis on which he is obliged to sell. The 
three curves used show: (1) All Commodities at wholesale, 
or the general price level, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
(2) Index of Farm Products, same source; (3) United 
States Department of Agriculture retail price index of 
goods which the farmer buys at retail converted to same 

(Please turn to page 848) 
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Red Ink Abounds in Distant 
Hills That Look So Green 


Manufacturing Profits and 
Selling Losses 


By Jonn C. Cresswity 


cause they were without essential materials, yet the 
sidetracks for miles were crowded with thousands 
Freight for our 
armies in Europe piled up for hundreds of miles back of 


ex the war “key” factories were often idle be- 


of trainloads of the required materials. 


the ports waiting for ships. Factories turned out goods 
until they were smothered in their own unmovable prod- 
ucts. The distributive system was unequal to the unusual 
demands suddenly imposed upon it. 

Then there was virtually no question of finding a mar- 
ket. Forty-five million soldiers were working like fiends 
to burn and blow up everything that could be produced. 
Today the whole world is just beginning to crawl out from 
under the chaos produced by a peace-time performance 
of stupendous production. This time the problem of dis- 
tribution is not one of transportation. It is how to bring 
consumption up to the capacity for production. When the 
energy and ingenuity of mankind were bent on destroying 
all the goods that could be produced the outlets were ample. 
But now, in peace, mankind is bedeviled by the problem 
of consuming the goods it needs by using them. 

We succeeded easily, when we were fighting, with all 
the factors of distribution except that of transport. Now 
transport is no problem at all. The reason of the dif- 
ference is, of course, that all the money and credit of 
the world were available for facilitating consumption by 
destruction. The soldier who destroyed had no trouble 
getting an unlimited supply of material wealth to destroy. 
But today, with farm and factory easily able to surpass 
their war-time records, civilization is unable to finance con- 
structive consumption. And the reason is that excessive 
production broke down not the material, but the intangible, 
distributive system. Too much production for the world’s 
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exchange system ultimately paralyzed what markets it 
served and added, probably, a hundred million people who 
had been liberal consumers to the hundreds of millions who 
had never been able to consume freely. When at last the 
surplus has been slowly absorbed, to some extent, by cur- 
tailed consumption we now begin painfully to build up the 
markets again. As this process goes on it will gain mo- 
mentum and, running true to form, we shall crash again in 
another seven to ten years. 

In the aggregate, the problem is at present beyond even 
theoretically convincing solution. Such practical solution 
of it as may be ultimately attained likely will be a com- 
posite of partial solutions. One line along which we can 
work and are working is that of helping to balance pro- 
duction by doing our best to see that every consumer gets 
a full dollar’s worth of what other consumers, as producers, 
sell to him. Nobody can even logically imagine how this 
is to be done in its entirety. But there is one very definite 
point of attack, and that is the elimination of the wastes 
of distribution. 

It is estimated that these wastes in the United States 
total as much as 10 billion dollars. If we assume that ulti- 
mate consumers now spend 60 billions in a normal year, 
one-sixth of that sum is wasted. Part of the waste means 
that the manufacturer who does a perfect job of produc- 
tion and has a comfortable margin of gross profit on his 
finished goods as they stand in the warehouse, throws 
his profit away in his selling effort. Part of it represents 
the losses of the elements of merchandising between the 
manufacturer and the consumer. Part of it represents 
excessive, and therefore, wasteful prices paid by the con- 
sumer. But viewed as a whole, the waste represents cur- 
tailed consumption, because every factor between raw ma- 
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terial in the ground 
and the finished 
product in consump- 
tion is also a con- 
suming as well as a 
producing or distrib- 
uting agency. The 
profitless manufac- 
turer means cur- 
tailed consumption 
for himself, for his 
employes, for his 
stockholders. Every 
harassed merchant, 
his family and his 
employes, also his 
stockholders, consume less because of the wastes of dis- 
tribution. 








The distribution crash has turned 
the thoughts of millions to the 
problem of reducing waste to the 
absolute minimum. Last year 
more than 440,000 business men, of a multitude of descrip- 
tions, appealed to the Bureau of Domestic Commerce to 
give them a helping hand in solving their particular por- 
tions of the universal problem. The data for response to 
such appeals are being gathered not only by the Department 
of Commerce but by industrial and trade associations, 
universities, specialized research agencies, chambers of com- 
merce and individual business units. The first census of 
distribution is giving us a picture, piece by piece, com- 
munity by community, of the entire distributive processes of 
the whole nation. Local surveys supplement the figures. 
Regional surveys of distribution are in process for nine 
trade provinces into which the United States has been 
divided. Surveys are being made of all the distributive 
processes and methods of many industrial groups. A mag- 
nificent marketing handbook has been issued, covering the 
entire country. ; 


Sore Heads 
Turn to Thought 





The mammoths of business as 
well as the little shops and the 
tiny stores are making their 
confessions in confidence to the 
Census and to the Bureau of Domestic Commerce. The 
great manufacturers, the wholesalers, the chain stores, the 
independent stores, the department stores, the specialty 
shops—all are telling what they are doing and how. It is 
the commerce of a nation at the confessional. And what 
confessions, generally uncon- 
scious, are being deduced from 


Business Confesses 


Its Blunders 





this vast array of classified 
facts as they are brought 
under searching and methodi- 
cal examination! 

Searching cost analyses are 
complementing the ordered 
facts, and an extensive public 
library of interpretive litera- 
ture is being built up. More- 
over, the penitents themselves 
are studying by the thousands 
the revelations of their busi- 
ness sins of omission and com- 
mission, and seek indulgence 
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by extensive reorganizations of their business in accordance 
with the facts. The whole, many-sided research is a mag- 
nificent example of government, not in, but for, business, 
Only the government could get all the facts, for only to 
it in anonymous confidence would business men tell the 
secrets of their business. Incidentally, it should be said 
that all this goes back to Herbert Hoover. It is a manifesta- 
tion of his engineering genius at its best. He started ‘it 
as Secretary of Commerce, he is watching its development 
with a fond and jealous eye. 


What it all may and, let us hope, even- 
tually will, mean is better told by relat- 
ing the curious and even humiliating dis- 
coveries that have resulted from a nation 
at the commercial confessional than by abstract generaliza- 
tions or even by concrete inductions. 

A textile manufacturer who has been in business in New 
York since the Year One found to his embarrassed confusion 
that while he was selling goods at a loss in Texas, let us 
say, and not knowing it, he was overlooking profitable out- 
lets right under his nose “up state.” 

The Louisville retail grocery survey found that sales- 
men of ten wholesale houses were calling regularly on a 
grocer whose purchases did not amount to $10 a day. 
Every one of them was losing money on every call. In 
the same city one retailer was found with a ton of soap 
that had been in his cellar for twenty years. Another had 
a large stock of a species of canned fish which has not been 
produced for at least three years, and how long the stock 
had been there is still a question. 


Some of the 
**Boners” 


A stationery retailer found that he 
ad some items of stock that 
would last him from three to ten 
years. He deleted 1,812 items 
from his order list in a single year, and the net reduction 
at the end of three years, after taking on many new items, 
was more than 2,000. Considerable quantities of “dead” 
item goods had to be given away, as the only alternative 
was to destroy them. With items reduced one-third, and 
a smaller inventory, sales increased and the business gained 
in profits, and shareholders got dividend checks that made 
them stare. 

A manufacturer of ice skates was found making deter: 
mined efforts to sell skates in the Philippines. 

Another manufacturer of sporting goods started a big 
selling drive in Australia at the beginning of the southern 
hemisphere’s Winter; geography and its relation to the 
seasons was not his strong point. 

Another exporting manu’ 
facturer was insulting his 
entire potential trade fol- 
lowing in Brazil by shipping 
them trade literature in Span- 
ish instead of Portuguese. 
Another sent Spanish litera’ 
ture to the Straits Settlements 
and English all over South 
America. 

A western manufacturer of 
farm implements got a dose 
of the national market com: 
plex. He got the market all 
right but was puzzled to 
know why his profits declined 
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Retailer Conducts 
an Exposition 
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. comes the coup-de-grace. 


as his volume of business grew. An analysis showed 
that there was a demand for and a profit on everything 
he could make within a radius of 200 miles, and a loss on 
everything he was selling beyond that limit. He retired 
from the national field and also from the thrilling but red- 
ink business of working two-shifts for glory. 


A stationery dealer found that his store 
was littered up with 179 brands of foun- 
tain pens, whereas practically all of his 
customers confined their purchases to 
seven brands, and nearly half to three. With 91 brands 
of mechanical pencils to offer, he found that about 90 per 
cent of the sales was in six. 

Northeastern confectionery manufacturers were found 
hitting the high spots in Texas to sell standard candies in 
competition with manufacturers on the ground, and at the 
same time they were letting their salesmen at home take 
orders for the goods of manufacturers who were selling 
directly to the same merchants. 

A fertilizer manufacturer, failing to note the difference 
in climate of a certain southern state from that of his north- 
ern environment, put on a big advertising and selling cam- 
paign after the crops were about made. 

High-power sales managers were found rushing the sales 
of rubber boots in a region where the gumbo nature of the 
soil makes them utterly unsuitable to the uses of outdoor 
men who prefer to keep their feet under them. 


Pretty in the 
Showcase 


Incidentally, reports from 
all business precincts point 
to the rout of the high- 
power sales manager and 
his blanket-increase quota system. From now on sales man- 
agers who think instead of muscle their way into markets 
are in preferred demand. ‘Too many items, too large in- 
ventories, stocks of dead goods, are imprecatorially charged 
to him and his swarming minions. But, after all, he was 
merely the rough tool of the manufacturer or distributor 
who didn’t know or who didn’t care what came after. 
Along toward the end of the grand pile-up, at the finish 
of the crazy rout of 1929, the motto of most businesses and 
sales managers was: “Grab while you can, let pay who may, 
for after us the devil will be to pay.”” Nobody knew better 
than the roughneck sales boss and his worried subordinates 
that the pace they were traveling could mean nothing but 
a crash. But they couldn’t stop unless they preferred be- 
ing run over to being piled up. Those boys knew the hol- 
lowness of the boast that there was no commodity specula- 
tion and that prices were not ballooning. They knew that 
there could be no speculative 


“Separating” the 
High-Power Salesman 


But talking of 
salesmen in the days 
of the business satur- 
nalia, the delvers 
after facts for fu- 
ture guidance have 
found that canny 
and shrewd and 
careful and pains- 
taking manufacturers 
and merchants some- 
times have been 
bonusing the wrong 
salesman and scold- 
ing the rightone. The 
candy boy has usually 
been the one who came rejoicing into the boss’ office with 
the biggest sheaf of orders. In hundreds of cases, it is now 
found that the fair-haired favorites with the portly order 
files were bringing in the slim profits and sometimes noth- 
ing but losses. Speaking in plain words they were piling 
up their big volume of sales on goods that had small mar- 
gins, sometimes none; and frequently, when overhead was 
duly and equitably allocated, were actually accumulating 
losses for the firms. 

Yet the dumbness was the boss’ not theirs. He didn’t 
know what to tell his retainers to sell. He didn’t know 
where his profits were. The tunnels into the deposits of 
business ignorance that have been accumulating since the 
first Phoenician exporter hung a cargo of Tyrian purple 
on the reluctant storekeepers of Carthage have actually re- 
vealed that successful merchants, the revered wise men of 
business in their towns, often kowtowed to by the snootiest 
bankers, were lashing their salesmen to pile up “volume” 
in sales, when every sale piled up loss. 

It was primarily the pre-Cambrian dumbness of the bosses 
that resulted in one distributor having a daily average of 
more selling salesmen than buying customers. 








While the “full-line” fallacy is 
taking the profits out of many a 
wholesaler’s otherwise happy life, 
the “quick turnover” idol is mak- 
ing life’s path thorny for others. It is the abuse of a good 
thing. Other things being equal, the quintessence of mer- 
chandising excellence is swift turnover of stock, that is to 
say, capital. But if that highly touted turnover is turning 
over losses, capital melts into debts. And often it is. That 
is the obverse side of the highly respected hand-to-mouth 
ordering fashion of the times. A rapid succession of small 
orders, when Mr. Overhead is reckoned with in a rational 
manner, may be nothing but a rapid succession of small 
losses—at both ends of the 
line. While we are on the 


Taking a Look 


at “*‘Turnover’’ 





chance when the sellers out- 
numbered the buyers and 
were begging for orders as a 
convict begs for pardon. They 
smiled at the idea of prices 
going any way but down when 
the selling energy of the na- 
tion was jamming them down. 

It is no secret that when the 
whole thing blew up there 
were many business houses 
which secretly voiced a sincere, 
“Thanks be!” The prisoner 
tortured at the stake wel- 
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subject, there be business 
doctors who aver that this 
short-order business is one 
of the toughest obstacles in 
the way of adjusting pro- 
duction to distribution. It 
is impossible to budget the 
unknown, and quixotic to 
guess at the unguessable. 
When buying was mostly for 
three months to half a year 
ahead, it was possible to plan 
production at the factory ac- 

(Please turn to page 858) 
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New Buyers of Automobiles 











For more than ten years the automo- 








bile industry enjoyed a rapidly expand- 35 
ing market. The perfection of motor 
cars, to a high degree of efficiency and 





New Buyers or CARs 
REACHED PEAK in 1923 |! 
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reliability, the introduction of mass pro- 3.0 
duction methods and a rising period of 
general prosperity were all contempora- 





neous. New customers were continually 25 
in the market. These included, of course, : 
those who had never possessed an auto- 
mobile before as well as those who be- 
came owners of more than one. Sales 
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mounted rapidly under the support of 
this widening market. But as the graph 
on this page shows these new buyers 
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reached a peak in 1923. It is true that 
total sales of cars continued to mount 
but this was in spite of a declining num- 
ber of new buyers and resulted from 
growing replacement demand and broad- 
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ening export markets. Moreover, the 
trend line clearly demonstrates that new 
buyers as measured by sales in which no 
trade-in is involved, are steadily decreas- 
ing. In other words, the much discussed 
saturation point has not only been reached 
but passed. The 26.5 million vehicles in 
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NEW BUYERS OF CARS IN MILLIONS 


use at present, of course, represent large 
replacement demand and foreign markets 
will materially broaden as world con- 
ditions improve. Nevertheless, from 
this point on growth is more likely to be 
intensive rather than extensive and the 
companies which recognize this first will 
share generously in the industry's pros- 
perity. For example, realization of the 
growing importance of the replacement 
market has brought a concerted move- 
ment from 87% of the country’s motor 
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car manufacturers, to facilitate the 











elimination of antiquated, unsafe and 

worn-out cars from the market. By a 

special reserve fund and close co-operation with the dealers 
350,000 such traveling wrecks were disposed of last year 
and contributed to the total of 2,925,000 cars junked in 
1930 opening the way for new sales in months to come. 





“For Other Corporate Purposes” 


How frequently do we read in the prospectus of a new 
issue or in the indenture of a bond “The proceeds of this 
issue are to be used in the production of such and such 
new facilities and “for other corporate purposes.” Here 
is a blanket phrase that may cover much or little. If it 
means that a certain small percentage of the issue is to 
cover the actual costs of the new financing well and good, 
but if it cloaks a variety of miscellaneous outlay or any 
current expense, certainly the purchaser of such a security 
is entitled to know the amount and purpose of such ex- 
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penditure. “For other corporate purposes” is a phrase that 
will bear looking into wherever it is encountered. 


The Nemesis of Monopolies 


In 1919, leaders of a certain American industry which 
is based on a certain raw material surveyed the supply 
thereof and concluded that within seven years their product 
would have a great scarcity value. They therefore flat- 
tered themselves that they had but to keep comfortably 
afloat for the said seven years, after which they would be 
accepting, not soliciting, business at prices named by them- 
selves. Their forecast went astray, partly because of a 
defective estimate of the amount of the raw material but 
chiefly because as its amount declined the public patronage 
of its product declined even faster. Thus ‘the lovingly 
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Think About 


anticipated scarcity market did not come to pass, and some 
of the prophets have come to dolorous days. Rival in- 
dustries, it seems, being impressed by the forecasts, hastened 
to develop substitute products and with great success. All 
that glitters like monopoly is not monopoly. Silk manu- 
facturers of a decade ago, sensing the growing fond- 
ness of the American people for luxuries, foresaw their 
golden age just around the corner, but in came rayon and 
changed the scene. Chile, because of its sodium nitrate 
fields, once considered that it had a double-lock on the 
world through control of agricultural fertility, but along 
comes factory-made nitrates, and the South American 
Yankees find they have to fight like a cornered wolf to 
retain a portion of the market they once monopolized. 
Copper’s rainbow dreams have been beclouded by alumi- 
num. Wood alcohol has retired before synthetic methanol, 
maple syrup has found its scarcity of little cashing-in 
value as against a flock of “just as goods,” and the 
sugar of the candy store has proven a deadly enemy 
of the wheat flour of the bakery. The moral is that we 
must not put our trust in corporations because of their 
seeming monopolies. Something may happen at any mo 
ment that will convert a seeming asset of that sort into a 
liability. ‘The competitor may turn up with something 
that makes a monopoly fit for nothing but a museum. 





Dubious Outlook for Anti-Trust Revision 


Hope for greater lawful freedom in the matter of price 
control is not so bright as it was. Group-controlled prices 
do not sound good to people with thin pocketbooks, no 
matter if their reason tells them that uncontrolled prices 
are likely to prove costlier in the end. Moreover, some 
of the existing price controls do not have the luster of 
popular favor that once was theirs. Prof. Ripley of Harvard 
has pointed out that one phase of price stabilization by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation is not the blessing that Steel's 
eneral stabilization policy has been supposed to be. Sta- 

“ation at a reasonable price level is one thing, and some- 
uing else at an unreasonable level. There is nothing in 
a $48 price for steel rails, rain or shine, that is calculated 
to make the railways wish for further doses of price con- 
trol. 

Such an instance proves to the public that there are 
artificial price controls that rise superior to the classic 
law of supply and demand. And the public grows cold 
toward suggestions for loosening the grip of the anti-trust 
laws. Besides the political angle there happens to be an 
attorney general who is under the illusion that it is his 
sworn duty to enforce the law, even if the President thinks 
it should be consigned to the limbo of laws that have been 
informally repealed by facts. Economic depressions of a 
severe and lasting nature usually give birth to political 
storms. Senator Borah’s murmurings that something must 
be done about six per cent of the population having 84 per 
cent of the wealth may presage another populistic out- 
break and a new epoch of corporation baiting. This may 
be a bright and shining time to leave well enough alone, 
and let the courts continue the gradual process of shaping 
the laws to changing conditions. 
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All Electric Future 


It has been estimated that the domestic market for 
electricity can be increased tenfold if all the homes 
now wired for electricity were completely equipped 
with electric appliances. In other words, only 10 per 
cent of the potential market is at present developed, 
with the remaining 90 per cent awaiting the cultivation of 
enterprising electric companies. That a considerable part 
of this 90 per cent is readily available is clearly proven by 
an experiment conducted by the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp. wherein eleven average domestic customers 
situated in urban and rural communities were induced to 
adopt the “full use” electric home plan. During a one-year 
period, these customers increased their consumption of elec- 
tric current fivefold while the revenues to the company 
tripled. The customers benefited not only from lower 
energy rates, about one-half of the former charge, but 
realized the conveniences and comforts of a “full use” elec- 
tric home which includes a refrigerator, range, water heater, 
washing machine, ironer, vacuum cleaner, percolator, 
toaster, hand iron, and waffle iron. Part of this equipment, 
of course, had been owned by the customers before the 
“full use” program was available, but the advantages of 
the plan induced them to complete their equipment. 

The effect of the universal adoption of this plan on the 
utility companies would be little short of remarkable. A 
huge increase in demand, making necessary tremendous 
expansion of facilities and redounding with beneficial effect 
throughout the economic structure. But this would be only 
part of the picture. In going on the “full use” plan each 
customer purchased additional equipment, financed by the 
utility company, amounting to $725. A great future exists 
for the public utility companies in the domestic field. 





U. S. Dollars in Canada 


The expansion of United States business interests in 
Canada during the past five years has exceeded the huge 
sum of one billion dollars. Factories and branch plants to 
the value of $1,669,000,000 have been set up in Canada 
by American industry since the war. The total amount 
of capital from other countries invested in Canada at 
the end of the last year was $6,375,533,000, an increase 
in the year 1930 alone of $229,000,000, according to 
the figures of one of the leading Canadian financial 
papers. Of the huge foreign investment in the country 61 
per cent is American, with 35 per cent British and four per 
cent from other countries. Just prior to the war the situa- 
tion was different, when British investment totaled 73 per 
cent and American 22. Foreign capital invested in Canada 
is estimated at 34.6 per cent of the total capitalization of 
the Dominion, dissolving a popular conception in Canada 
as well as elsewhere that United States capital dominates 
the Dominion. Canada has invested outside her boundaries 
nearly two billion dollars, of which $72,500,000 was added 
in 1930. Investments total $1,060,500,000 in the United 
States; $113,500,000 in Great Britain; and $730,500,000 in 
other countries, principally Mexico, Central and South 
America. 
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NEW YORK DOCK CO. 
Ist Mort. 4s, due Aug. 1, 1951 
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High Yield from Well Secured 


Mortgage Bond 


Backed by Large Equity in Valuable New York 
City Real Estate and Wide Margin of Earnings 
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Dock Co. First Mort- 
gage 4s, due August 
1, 1951, selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at about 76. 

New York Dock Co. owns and op- 
erates the largest warehouse and pier 
system in the western hemisphere. Its 
property constitutes a complete com- 
mercial and industrial community ex- 
tending two and one-half miles along 
the Brooklyn waterfront and occupies 
an area in excess of 185 acres. The 
property is centrally located in the City 
and Port of New York, being opposite 
the lower part of the Island of Manhat- 
tan and close to the downtown business 
section of Brooklyn. The convenience 
of the location of the properties is in- 
dicated by the fact that it can be 
reached by three ferries and is in close 
proximity to the approaches of the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges. The 
stations of three subway lines are with- 
ing walking distance. 

The 68 manufacturing buildings of 
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the company have a combined rental 
area of over 3,000,000 square feet and 
afford housing accommodations for 
manufacturers, shippers, and distrib- 
utors. Space in these buildings is leased 
to some of the largest and most promi- 
nent firms in the country including 
American Can Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Sanka Coffee Corp., R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., American Metal Cap Co., 
Nestle’s Food Co., and Ault & Wiborg 
Co. The 105 bonded and free ware- 
houses have a total floor space of ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 square feet and 
a total capacity of over 44,000,000 
cubic feet for the storage of commodi- 
ties and general merchandise. 

The piers owned by the company 
number 34 and are of various sizes, the 
largest being about 1,200 feet long and 
over 175,000 square feet in area. Steam- 
ships of more than 20 lines berth regu- 
larly here and include among others: 


sidings and lighterage 
facilities. New York 
Dock Railway operates the three 
freight terminals known as Fulton Ter- 
minal, Baltic Terminal, and Atlantic 
Terminal. Consignment to or from all 
rail lines are handled direct by cars. 

In 1929 a subsidiary of the company, 
the New York Dock Trade Facilities 
Corp., completed a ten-story industrial 
building of the most modern type con- 
taining 750,000 square feet of floor 
space and covering a plot of 130,000 
square feet. Income from this new 
property was only in part reflected in 
the 1929 report but in 1930 and sub- 
sequent years will be fully reflected. At 
the end of 1929 approximately 97% of 
the total rentable area of this building 
was held under lease by 35 different 
tenants. 

Complete facilities are available for 
housing and serving plants, offices, and 
show rooms of manufacturers and dis 
tributors. Among its unique features 
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are truck elevators for carrying fully 
loaded vehicles to and from loading 
platforms on all the upper floors; a 40- 
car railroad yard inside the building for 
carload and less-than-carload freight; 
direct connections with all trunk lines; 
and free freight handling service be- 
tween cars and tenants’ floors. 

The First Mortgage 4s, due August’ 
1, 1951, are outstanding in the hands 
of the public in the amount of $12,- 
550,000 of a total authorized issue of 
$13,000,000. The issue is a first mort- 
gage on the properties of the company 
having a market value largely in excess 
of the face amount of the issue. The 
property of the company together with 
that of its subsidiary, New York Dock 
Trade Facilities Corp., is assessed for 
tax purposes at $30,582,000. 

The earnings record of the company 
is very favorable from the viewpoint of 
the bondholders, as it shows no wide 
fluctuations from year to year and is 
well established. The gross revenues 
have shown a gradual upward trend 
over many years while the net in- 
come has been exceptionally steady. 
For the twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, the total gross from vari- 
ous sources amounted to $4,357,536 an 
increase of slightly more than 10% 
over that reported for the calendar 
year 1929. The net earnings after 
expenses and depreciation charges 
amounted to $2,067,805, an increase of 
15.2% over the $1,790,425 reported for 
the calendar year 1929. 

The detailed report for 1929 shows 
that revenue from piers furnished the 
greatest portion of the gross, about 
37%; warehouses second with 34%; 
manufacturing and rented buildings 
about 20%; while income from miscel- 
laneous sources accounted for the re- 
maining 9%. 

Interest charges on the First 4s of 
1951 amounts to $502,000 annually so 
that for twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, these charges were cov- 
ered by the wide margin of 4.12 times. 
In 1929 the coverage was 3.57 times 
and in 1928 3.46 times. The stable 
nature of the company’s earnings in- 
dicate a high degree of safety for cov- 
erage on this issue. 

Beside this issue of First 4s the com- 
pany has outstanding also $8,500,000 
Serial 5% Notes of which $500,000 
are due each April 1, from April 1, 
1929, to April 1, 1937, inclusive, and 
the remaining $5,500,000 on April 1, 
1938. Following this is an issue of 
$10,000,000 of 5% non-cumulative 
preferred stock (par value $100) and 
70,000 shares common stock (par 
$100). At current market prices for 
these junior issues the equity behind the 
First 4s is in excess of $14,000,000. 


(Please turn to page 849) 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Note.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any issue is not 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. Readers 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 
selections from this list. The Guide is subject to revision as more favor- 
able issues appear and those no longer suitable, in our opinion, for new 
purchases, are dropped. Any queries concerning such changes should 
be directed to our Personal Service Department. 






Railroads 
Prior Current Yield 
Liens Call Recent In- to 
(Millions) Earned* Price Price come Maturity 
Atchison, Top. & 8. F. Conv. 4s, 1955.. 273.3 110 95 4,2 4.3 
New York Central Deb. 6s, 1935........ 630.2 110 107 5.6 4.3 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Ist 4%s, 

ES San eas sede eensnene ote wl sees x 102%4T 98 4.6 4.6 
Great Northern Gen. A 7s, 1936..... (b) 189.8 1.98 incu 111 6.3 4.7 
Poenesyivanin BS, 19G8. 0 scsvcvcrcvecsce spare 1.81 102T 1 4.8 4.7 
Central Pacific Guar. 5s, 1960........ oars 1.91 105 (’85)T 104 4.8 4.8 
Chic. & W. Indiana Ist Ref, 5%s, 1962.. 49.9 x 105 106 5.2 5.1 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L. Ref. 5%s, 1974.(a) 58.8 1,60 105 105 5.2 5.1 
Illinois Central 4%s, 1966 .............. rr 1.50 102% (’386)T 89 5.3 5.3 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen. 6s, 1956. 133.8 1,51 ues 109 5.5 5.4 
Nor’n Pacific Ref. & Impr, 6s, 2047.(a) 165.6 2.12 110 (’36) 112 5.4 5.4 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist & Cons. 

WE RR so sate sineuaeteasntacn eooe(D) 14.2 x 1074%T 108 5.6 5.4 
Balt. & Ohio Ref. & Gen. 68, 1995....(a) 285.3 1.64 107%A (’34) 109 5.5 5.5 
Missouri Pacific Ist & Ref. 5s, 1977.(a) 94.6 1,35 105A 89 5.6 5.6 
Wabash Ref. & Gen, 5%s, 1975..... (a) 61.6 1.52 105A (’385) 94 5.9 5.9 
Central of Georgia Ref. 5%s, 1959...... 30.9 1.89 105A (’84) 91 6.1 6.2 

. eqe e 
Public Utilities 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Gen. Ref. 5s, 1942., 29.0 105T 104 4.8 4.6 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944....... aaa 105 103 4.9 4.7 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. Deb. 5%s, 1945.(a) 191.1 106T 106 5.2 4.9 
Montana Power Deb. 5s, 1962....... (a) 33.8 105T 108 4.9 4.9 
Hudson & Manh’n Ist Ref. 5s, 1957. .(b) 5.9 105 100 5.0 5.0 
Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Ref, 5s, 1986 .... eR 100 5.0 5.0 
Columbia Gas & Elec, Deb. 5s, 1952.... 105T 100 5.0 5,0 
Arkansas Power & Lt. Ist & Ref. 5s, 

PE iat hn sd su Nenbiedcwewnaks aaagne (ce) 2.0 105 100 5.0 5.0 
Northern Ohio Tr.& Lt. Gen’l & Ref. 6s, 

NIAMS kn 34a setae s-geis Gem keeasa (a) 8.4 110 107 5.6 5.3 
New Orleans P, 8S. Ist & Ref. A 6s, 

SR RS Acer ee eee a) 9.7 104 94 5.3 5.5 
Amer. W. Wks. & El. Deb. 6s, 1975.(a) 12.7 110 106 5.7 5.6 
United Lt. & Rys. Ist Cons. A 6s, 

SERRE ae (b) 11.8 (N) 104 5.7 5.6 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6s, 1985........... 432.2 103 101 5.9 5.7 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6s, 1966...... (b) 482.2 105T 101 5.9 5.9 
Cities Service Pr. & Lt. Deb, 5%s, 1952 104.4 105 83 6.6 7.0 

e 
Industrials 
Midvale Steel & Ord. Conv. Coll. 65s, 

I ia aic"s 3 Geetea Waly 0s ainwinlaie we'd Me ahs 4,34 105 103 4.8 4.4 
Allis Chalmers Deb. 5s, 1987........ oe 5.89 108T 102 4.9 4.6 
Gull Oil Den. 5s, IO)... cccccccess ee 2.99 104AT 102 4.9 4.8 
Youngstown Sh. & Tube Ist 5s, 1978.(a) .... 2.98 105T 101 4.9 4.9 
Sinclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942.......... ae 6.83+ 103 100 5.0 5.0 
National Dairy Prod. Deb. 5%4s, '48.(a) .... 7.62 105T 102 5.1 5.1 
Purity Bakeries 5s, 1948............... 0.6 7.74 103% 97 5.2 5.3 
Chile Copper Deb. 5s, 1947.......... fa) ‘suc. 2 102T 94 5.3 5.5 
Amer. Cyanamid Deb. 5s, 1942.......... 0.3 11.78 100 94 5.3 5.7 
International Match Deb. 5s, 1947...(a) .... 5.67 109H 92 5.4 5.7 

Short Te 
Humble Oil & Ref. Deb. 5%s, ’82...(b) 102%A 102% 5.4 3.9 
Smith (A. 0.) Ist 8S. F. 6%s. 1983..(a) 101T 102% 6.3 5.3 
Middle West Utilities 5s, 1938.......... 101% 99 5.1 5.5 
° 
Convertible Bonds 

Atch., Top. & 8S. F. Deb. 4%s, °48..Com.@166.6 8.77 102 114 3.9 8.4 
Ae fee ae ee a: Com.@100 1,92 re 117 5.1 4.6 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv, 4%s, ’60 Com.@120(h) 1.64 105 93 4.8 4.9 
Chesapeake Corp, Col. Tr. 5s, °47...C.&0.@106 2.99 100 100 5.0 5.0 
Texas Corr. 5a, 1966 ....ccsscceccde Com.@70 8.24 102T 98 5.1 5.2 
Inter’] Tel. & Tel. Deb. 4%4s, '89...Com.@63.9 2.27 102% 94 4.8 5.4 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 4%s, 1960 ...... 1.68 105 (’36)T 82 5.5 5.8 
Amer. Inter’l] Corp. Deb. 5%s, '49...Com.@80 1,41 105 98 5.9 6.1 
Utilities Pwr. & Lt. 5s, '59,w.w. (L) ...... 1,61 105T 74 6.8 7.1 

1.60 108T 68 6.6 7.9 


Assoc. Gas & El. Conv. 4%s, 49 (K). ...... 


All bonds are in $1,000 denominations only, except (a) lowest denomination $500, 


(b) $100. * On total funded debt. 


A—Callable as a whole only. T—Callable at gradually lower prices. X—Guaranteed 


by proprietary companies, (c) Listed on New York Curb, 


(d) Available over-the-counter. 


(h) Convertible after February 1, 1931. (K) Convert. into 1714, shares of Class ‘‘A’’ stock. 


(L) Rights to purchase 7 shs, Class ‘‘A,’’ 3% 


2-2-3834 @ $577.50 for the unit. (N) Not callable until 1948. 


shs. ‘‘B’’ (v, t. c.), and 3% shs, Common to 


+ On basis of 1929 earnings. 
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Railroads’ Future Rests on 


q 


unaided? 


“Three Cs” 


Are the carriers trending toward a permanently less profit 
able basis? Can they withstand the effects of competition 
Stock quotations paint a gloomy picture. Is 


it justified by conditions at present or in prospect? 


By Prerce H. Futton 








HAT is the outlook for 
W the railroads? This 

question, so often heard 
of late, is perfectly natural, par- 
ticularly in view of the big de- 
creases in both gross and net 
earnings of the steam carriers 
of the United States from No- 
vember, 1929, to the present 
time, and also in view of the 
reductions in dividends on rail- 
road shares during the last three 
months. 

Before attempting to answer 
this question, it should be sug- 
gested that only by taking a 
broad view of the situation and 
not by limiting the study to one 


chases. 


There are likely to be further dividend 
reductions, and market quotations for rail- 
road shares may go still lower. 
all this and more, it is difficult to grasp the 
wisdom of selling high grade investment 
holdings in railroad securities of long 
standing, now. Great care should be exer- 
cised, however, in the making of new pur- 
Only the shares and bonds of the 
strongest. roads should be seriously consid- 
ered until the earnings show distinct signs 
of picking up. 


In spite of 


of the principal competing me- 


diums—motor bus and truck, 
airplane and inland water- 
ways. 


Watch these “three Cs” and 
you will have a good line on 
the future of the railroads. 
More about this suggestion later. 

The question with which this 
article begins, implies primarily 
consideration of the future of 
the railroads and their securi- 
ties, rather than their past, 
or even present condition. 
Every thoughtful student of 
these matters knows that the 
background of the future is to 
be found in the past and pres 








or two developments, even those 
as big and important as the 
slump in earnings and the reductions in 
dividends, can an intelligent and com- 
prehensive reply be arrived at. 

While both of these major features 
must be given careful consideration and 
watched closely by present investors in 
railroad stocks and by those who may 
be contemplating buying or selling 
them, there are other features that 
should be studied with the greatest care 
also. 

Everyone interested in railroad stocks 
should bear constantly in mind what the 
railroads have been in the development 
of this country; what they have been 
able to do for their security-holders as 
well as the public; how they came out 
of the adverse effects of government 
operation during the World War and 
the business depression that followed, 
and what there is every reason to be- 
lieve they will be able to do again as 
the present situation clears. 

Someone may suggest that the rail- 
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roads are confronted with problems 
which they did not have to meet in 
previous set-backs, and that there is a 
strong probability that they cannot 
overcome these obstacles. 

In reply, while the existence of the 
new conditions must be admitted, it 
should be stressed that quite possibly 
the principal reasons for hopefulness 
for the railroads and their securities 
are to be found in close relations with 
these very conditions. 

Here are three “Cs” that should be 
given thoughtful attention in studying 
the outlook for the railroads. They are 
Considerateness, Co-operation on the 
part of the people and State super- 
visory and regulative bodies, to a great- 
er extent than for some years, and a 
pronounced tendency on the part of 
railway executives to work for Co- 
ordination of their own facilities, with 
a view to the greatest economy, and 
also Co-ordination with those facilities 


ent, and that neither can be dis- 
regarded in attempting to fore- 
cast what is ahead. 

It is in order, therefore, to take a 
brief glance at what has happened in 
the last 17 months before taking up 
what is believed to be in the offing for 
the railroads and their owners. That 
the former should have escaped unhurt 
from the world-wide business depres 
sion of last year, and which is only be- 
ginning to clear here and there, was, of 
course, impossible. On the other hand, 
that the effect upon railroad earnings 
and the prices of railroad securities, 
particularly the shares, should have 
been pronounced, was inevitable. 

Only a few figures are needed to re- 
mind readers what has happened to 
railroad earnings and to explain why 
dividends were reduced, even by strong 
companies like New York Central and 
Lackawanna, in the first three months 
of this year, and why there will be 
reductions by other companies in the 
second quarter. Combined gross op- 
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erating revenues of 171 Class I rail- 
roads in 1930 totaled $5,342,957,047 
against $6,360,303,776 in 1929, a de- 
crease Of $1,017,346,729, or 16%. 
Freight traffic fell off 14%. Passenger 
trafhc, the smallest for any year since 
1906, produced a decrease in passenger 
earnings of 16.5% compared with 1929. 

In spite of a reduction of 12.8% in 
operating expenses, net railway operat- 
ing income dropped $379,594,079. In 
1930, 21 Class I railroads operated at a 
loss. This means that they did not earn 
all their operating expenses, nothing for 
bond interest and other fixed charges, 
not to speak of dividends on stock. 

Even with such unfavorable results, 
no important railroad, except the Chi- 
cago & North Western, reduced its 
regular dividend rate last year. Some 
omitted extra disbursements and others 
had to dip into surplus in order to 
cover the full rates paid. 


Misplaced Optimism 


At the beginning of 1930, most rail- 
way executives thought business would 
start to pick up by April 1. They even 
believed that the adverse effects of the 
slump in the stock market and the big- 
falling off in gen- 
eral business dur- 
ing the last two 
months of 1929 
and the first three 
of 1930 would be 
largely at an end 
by that time. As 
the months came 
and went, how- 
ever, their disap- 
pointment was 
only extended 
and the final re- 
sults were as have 
been roughly 
outlined. 

At the begin- 
ning of this year 
railway execu 
tives generally 
thought the earn- 
ing of their roads 
for the first three 
months would 
compare much JF 
more favorably ).. 
with those of the 
corresponding pe- 
tiod of 1930 than 
they did for that period against the first 
three months of 1929. On the con- 
trary, the percentage of decreases 
ranged from 20 to 25%, about the 
same as during the greater part of 1930, 
compared with 1929. Net operating 
income of Class I railroads as a whole 
for February of this year was off con- 
siderably more than 50% in con- 
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trast with the corresponding peri- 
od of the previous year, and around 
67% from 1929 results. The 1931 fig- 
ures were the smallest since 1921. A 
decrease of nearly 6% in carloadings 
for the second quarter is estimated. 

As an outcome of the severe shrink- 
age in earnings curing the last 17 
months, the railroads, even strong ones, 
now find themselves with cash resources 
greatly, and in a few cases, seriously, 
reduced. It has been necessary to sell 
bonds in order to raise new money, as 
well as to provide for the refunding of 
maturing issues, and even to make 
short-term loans from the banks. 

This, in a word, is the position of the 
railroads at the present time so far as 
earnings, dividend reductions and divi- 
dend prospects are concerned. The 
large and strongest roads and systems 
kept their physical property in good 
shape last year but did not keep up 
maintenance work on a large amount 
of equipment for which there was no 
trafic. Capital outlays, however, 


totaled $872,608,000, the largest since 
1926. 

Cuts in maintenance charges, in the 
case of second-class railroads, and those 
lower down the scale, this year, as 








Etching by Otto Kuhler, Courtesy Schwarts Galleries 


severe as those made last year, would 
result in considerable impairment of 
physical property. No attempt has been 
made to exaggerate unfavorable devel- 
opments, but, on the contrary, simply 
to sketch a true picture, in order that 
all who may be interested in railroad 
securities will know better what to do. 

With such a showing as has been 


outlined, even investors who do not 
study railroad affairs, earnings and 
securities closely, can understand why 
railroad dividends have been reduced 
and why other reductions will be 
voted, particularly as outstanding 
improvement in railroad traffic and 
earnings is not expected during the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. So far the 
most encouraging reports have come 
from the automotive, steel and con- 
struction industries. 


The Prospect 


Now for the future of the rail- 
roads and the more hopeful side of the 
picture. Remember above everything 
else that the railroads need more traffic 
and larger earnings. Through careful 
management the most must be made 
of the small earnings obtained until the 
larger volume comes again. . Special at- 
tention should be given by investors to 
everything that will produce such 
earnings. Reference has been made to 
what was termed the “three Cs” in the 
position and outlook for the railroads. 
Take the first two, Considerateness and 
Co-operation. For some years the rail- 
roads suffered seriously from an an- 
tagonistic attitude 
on the part of 
the public and 
state regulatory 
bodies. Railway 
executives very 
generally have 
reported, only 
within the last 
year, a distinct 
change in attitude 
in both cases, and 
the springing up 
of one tending to- 
ward Consider- 
ateness and Co- 
operation. 

This, of course, 
is as it should be. 
There is a loud 
cry everywhere 
for service. Ob- 
viously ,the rail- 
roads cannot give 
the best service 
possible unless 
they receive the 
support and pat- 
ronage of the 
public and are 
supervised and regulated along broad 
and reasonable lines. 

At this time more than a friendly 
spirit is needed to enable the railroads 
to show better earnings. Actual busi- 
ness, that can be converted into cash, 
is imperative. After the meeting of a 
certain board of railway directors re- 

(Please turn to page 849) 
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Are Low-Priced Utilities a Buy? 


Low Levels Attractive To Many Investors, But 
Real Value Discovered Only After Careful Inves- 
tigation—Five Issues With Attractive Possibilities 


By Francis C. FULLERTON 





the investor in public 
utility common stocks is 

the wide range of prices at 
which these shares are avail- 
able—varying all the way from 
below $10 to over $200 a 
share. The investor is thus 
offered the privilege of select- 
ing according to his fancy low- 
priced shares, medium-priced 
shares, or if he so desires “blue 
chip” stocks. But aside from 
any whimsical! preference 
shown for a particular price 
group, are there any valid rea- 
sons why one group should be 
preferred by the impartial in- 
vestor over the other groups? 
In purchasing a common 
stock, two things are bought, 
namely, yield and earning 
power. The yield provides the 
investor with income, while 
the earning power constitutes 
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operating company; and (3) 
style of -apitalization. 

The large holding company 
systems are assured a consider: 
able measure of diversification 
through the vast extent of ter 
ritory covered by their sub- 
sidiary companies but some 
systems are very compact, be- 
ing concentrated in certain 
sections of the country, while 
others are scattered. The 
wealth and the growth possi- 
bilities of these different terri- 
tories vary widely. Those sys 
tems in the fast growing and 
rich territories naturally show 
the most rapid increase in 
earnings, and this factor is of 
course reflected in the action of 
their common stocks. 

As between holding and op- 
erating companies, the latter 
are as a rule closer to the 
| properties and a large propor: 














the fundamental factor behind 

future increases in dividends as well as 
behind the appreciation possibilities of 
the stock. The degree to which in- 
creasing earnings potentialities are pres- 
ent, moreover, is the measure of the 
premium which a common stock can 
command in market price. 

Because the public utility industry 
is a dynamic one, which in the past 
decade has enjoyed steady growth and 
progress, especially the electric and to a 
lesser extent the gas divisions, the earn- 
ings have had a tendency to increase 
steadily even during periods of busi- 
ness recessions. Indeed, the industry 
taken as a whole may be characterized 
as possessing an annual earnings in- 
crement, so steady has been the upward 
trend in earnings This is the chief 
factor behind the buoyancy of utility 
common stocks. 

However, two other important fac- 
tors should be. noted. First is the 
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monopolistic nature of the industry 
which, because of the necessity of fran- 
chises, permits the operations in any par- 
ticular locality to be carried out in near- 
ly all cases by one company only and in 
this manner inter-industry competition 
which many other concerns must face is 
eliminated. And second is the stability 
of price for the utility company’s prod- 
ucts or services. Unlike the industrial 
companies, utilities do not periodically 
face ruinous cutthroat price cutting. 

These conditions go far in explaining 
why the utility stocks move more in 
unison than probably any other group 
of stocks. 

Individual price variations, neverthe- 
less do occur and these depend on other 
circumstances. The three factors of im- 
portance which would influence the price 
of individual utility stocks are: (1) Ter- 
ritory of operation; (2) whether stock 
is of a holding. company system or an 


tion of gross earnings there: 
fore is carried through to the common 
stock. The holding company common 
stock generally represents a thinner 
equity because of the large proportion 
of senior securities ahead of it. The 
thinner the equity the more violent the 
price fluctuation and the wider the 
range. From a strictly trading stand- 
point the thin equity of the holding 
company, therefore, offers the more at- 
tractive vehicle. But also, if the indus 
try continues its remarkable growth in 
the next few years at anywhere near 
the rate of the past decade, then the 
thin equity offers the greatest apprecia’ 
tion opportunities. 

In purchasing a utility stock the 
above factors should be considered, 
rather than any arbitrary price level for 
the stock. Generally speaking, a low 
price for a utility stock means that the 
earnings equity is divided among 4 
greater number of shares proportion: 
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ately than is the case where the com- 
mon shares sell for a high price. Re- 
garding possibilities for appreciation, 
however, all of the price groups are 
similarly affected by fundamental con- 
ditions in the industry, subject in each 
particular stock to the limiting circum- 
stances already mentioned. The low- 
priced utility stock does not fall into 
the same category that most of the low- 
priced industrial stocks do, as the latter 
are much more under the influence of 
depressed conditions in the industry or 
of special circumstances surrounding 
the particular company. 

Aside from the fundamental factors 
which affect the intrinsic value of a 
utility stock, a low-priced stock does 
offer the investor the chance of mak- 
ing a commitment with a small amount 
of money which he may not be able 
to do in the high-priced stocks. The 
low-priced stocks are more within the 
range of the army of smaller investors 
and in many cases the proportionate 
price swings are wider, thereby fre- 
quently permitting larger percentage 
profits. But in buying the low-priced 
utility stocks, the investor should 
always keep in mind the real reasons 
for possible appreciation in price. The 
five low-priced stocks described here- 
with are selected as possessing attrac- 
tive prospects over the longer period: 


1. United States Electric Power 
Corp. common with warrants.— 
Through ownership of slightly more 
than 70% of the voting stock, con- 
trols Standard Power & Light Corp., 
which in turn controls Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. through ownership of a 
majority of common. United States 
Electric Power thus controls one of the 





two largest groups of operating public 
utility properties. At the end of 1930 
the system served over 1,600 com- 
munities with a combined population of 
6,300,000 in 20 states. Some of the more 
important cities under the system’s 
banner include Pittsburgh, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sheboygan, Osh- 
kosh, Pueblo, Oklahoma City, Musko- 
gee, and San Diego. The system may 
segregate its railway and petroleum 


properties from its electric and gas. 


properties, a plan which should be 
beneficial to the stockholders. 

Gross revenues for the system for the 
year 1930 amounted to $171,900,032, 
derived approximately 55% from elec- 
tricity, 15% from gas, 19% from 
transportation, and 10% from oil op- 
erations. After all prior charges, net 
earnings on the combined Class “A” 
and common stock amounted to 37 


_cents per share as against 42 cents per 


share in 1929. The Class “A” stock is 
all owned by the management and as a 
class has voting power equal to that 
of all of the common, but otherwise 
the two classes are alike. 

Each common share has a warrant 
attached which “gives the holder the 
privilege of purchasing common stock 
at $25 a share up to January 2, 1940, 
and is non-detachable except upon ex- 
ercise. The common with the warrant 
is selling for 52 at the present time 
although other warrants the same as 
those attached to the common are sep- 
arately selling for 2, so that the value 
of the common alone may be said to be 
only 3!%, equivalent to less than 10 
times the earnings in 1930. The com- 
mon with the warrants represent an 
attractive medium for the long pull. 
In 1930, the units sold as high as 22%. 





2. General Gas & Electric 
Corp. Class ““A.”—Is now chiefly 
an investment company although it 
directly controls utility properties in 
the Southern states, chiefly in Florida 
and in South Carolina. The market 
value of its investments as of Decem- 
ber 10, 1930, was $119,611,334 con- 
sisting approximately 44% of bond and 
notes, 43% preferred stocks, and 13% 
common stocks. Classified another 
way, 43% was in debentures, preferred 
and preference stocks of Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. with which the com- 
pany is affliated, 34% in subsidiary 
and other affiliated companies (largely 
bonds, notes and preferred stocks), and 
23% in other investments. 

Gross earnings for 1930 were $10,- 
112,522 and net for common stocks 
$3,579,669 equivalent to 48 cents a 
share on the combined Class “A” and 
“B” shares. During 1931, the com- 
pany should show considerable in- 
crease in earnings as the ccmpletion of 
the Saluda River hydro-electric project 
last Fall means that earnings from this 
source will be available on a full year 
basis. This hydro project is said to be 
second only to the Niagara hydro de- 
velopment. Improvement in securities 
market will likewise benefit company. 
On the basis of cash dividend, the stock 
yields 4.3% although stockholder is 
offered as an option 6% in stock. 


3. Utilities Power & Light 
Corp. common.—tThis system is in- 
ternational in scope although the major 
part of its properties are located in 
the United States. The domestic prop- 
erties serve about 830 communities in 
18 states with a population of approxi- 

(Please turn to page 8572) 


















































Statistics on Five Low-Priced Utility Stocks 
U. 8. Electric General Utilities Power Niagara Hudson American 
Power Gas & Light Power Commonwealth 
Common w.w. Electric ‘‘A’’ Common Common Power—Cl, ‘‘A’”’ 
Gross Revenues—1930 ............ $171,900,082 $10,112,522 $53,097,390 $78,883,540 $27,997,429 
Net to Common—1930 ............ 3,193,986 3,579,669 3,006,794 15,558,345 4,831,544* 
Number of Common Shares ...... 2,000,000 5,415,944 1,953,875 26,001,929 1,413,736 
(n.p.—A) (n.p.—A) (n.p.) (n.p.) (n.p.—A) 
6,580,720 2,000,000 541,591 
(n.p. Common) (n.p.—B) (n.p.—B) 
Earned per Share Common—1930.. 0.37 0.48 0.95 0.60 2.52 
Earned per Share Common—1929.. 0.42 0.56 1.16 0.61 2.19 
Price Range—1980 ......0...ee0ee 22%—38% 18%—3% 28—7% 2414—81%4 28%4—10 
TEONEME BTID a 6 Fie cin vince ies cesce 5% 7 11 13 16 
Ratio—Price to Earnings ........ 14.8 14.6 11.6 21.6 vipiste 
DIVIGORE. sensi agels 3 gh Wewent o8N5 0.30 or $1,02% 0.40 10% stock 
6% stock or 10%4% stock 
es ye eee ee 4.3% 9.8% 8.1% 10.0% 
| * Before reserves and Federal Taxes. 
| L 
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NATIONAL DAIRY BORDEN BEATRICE CREAMERY 


Dairy Companies Hold Full Sail 
Through Seas of Depression 


Still Expanding—And Without Dilu- 
tion of Common Stock Earning Power 








By Henry RicHMmonp, Jr. 


ery Co. These three companies in ad- 
dition to their milk business are deeply 
interested in the distribution—and 


VEN should he seldom see these quantity beside the householder’s door- 


curious animals in their native _ step. 
Behind the milk bottle’s mysterious 


haunts, every city dweller un- 


doubtedly knows that milk is 
derived from cows, but it is 
much less certain whether he 
appreciates the vast amount 
of labor and organization 
which lies between the source ° 
and the nicely sealed bot- 
tle of “Grade A” 
on his doorstep 
every morning. 
In the first place 
the cow must be 
induced to sur- 
render its milk, 
although under 
modern condi- 
tions where it is 
forced to step 
upon a revolving 
platform, given a 
shower, dried 
with hot air and 
then milked me- 
chanically it is 
probable that 
the poor beast has ahh 
little choice in the 

matter. At any rate having obtained 
milk, cooled it and seen it safely on 
its way to the depot the farmer's 
problem is ended and that of the 
distributor begins. He tests it for 
purity, cream content and general de- 
sirability, perhaps pasteurizes it, bottles 
it and after a tremendous amount of 
mechanical handling under conditions 
of cleanliness similar t« the standard set 
in a big city hospital, it usually finds its 
way to one of those high, horse-drawn 
contraptions in charge of a charioteer 
whose duty it is to lay the required 
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arrival every morning there are farmers’ 
co-operatives and numerous privately 
and publicly owned dairy companies. 
The farmers’ co-operatives are of course 
run for the benefit of the farmer while 
the privately-owned dairy companies 
are run for the benefit of the fortunate 
individuals owning them, so perforce it 
is with the publicly owned companies 
that we must be primarily interested. 
Of these probably the most important 
for seekers of an investment medium 
are National Dairy Products Corp., 


The Borden Co., and Beatrice Cream- ice cream, “Horton's” 


Courtesy, Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Mechanical and Sanitary from Cow 
to Bottle 


where processing 
isnecessary in 
this also—of but- 
ter, cream, eggs, 
cheese, ice cream, 
etc., and other 
products, some of 
which cannot 
strictly be classi- 
fied under the 
heading “dairy.” 
In regard to size, 
National Dairy 
Products and Bor- 
den are running 
a neck and neck 
race for the lead- 
ership of the 
field. The for- 
mer is the larg- 
est producer and 
distributor of 
ice cream and 
cheese while the 
latter is unsur- 
passed in the con- 
densed and. pow- 
dered milk business. Beatrice Creamery 
with a sales volume only about a 
quarter as great as the other two is 
the rapidly growing “baby” of the 
trio. 

The three companies all have the ad- 
vantages of well-known brands. Nation- 
al Dairy has its “Kraft” cheese, “Bre- 
yer’s” ice cream, “Hydrox” ice cream 
and literally dozens of others. Borden is 
famed for its “Eagle Brand” condensed 
milk, malted milk, cheese and fruit 
juices, “None-Such” mince meat, “Reid” 
ice cream and 
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“Dryco” infant foods among other 
things. Beatrice Creamery’s better 
known products include “Meadow 
Gold” and “Holland” butter. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in 
the recent history of all of these com- 
panies has been their phenomenally 
rapid growth. National Dairy Prod- 
ucts has managed to increase net sales 
from less than $14,000,000 for 1923 
to $374,558,000 for the year just 
passed, while the Borden company 
achieved a growth in sales volume from 
$100,245,000 to $345,423,000 over the 
same period. Similarly, sales by Bea- 
trice Creamery from $35,051,000 for 
the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1926, rose to $82,811,473 for the 
twelve months ended February 28, 
1931. This, however, was slightly 
under the total of the previous year. 


Diversification 


Not only have the companies ex- 
panded territorially, however, but they 
have also made every effort, compatible 
with their existing business, toward 
further diversification in the line of 
products carried. The latest develop- 
ment, first announced by National 
Dairy and closely followed by Borden, 
is to be the delivery of bottled orange 
juice. The juice will be extracted from 
the fruit in Florida, frozen by a “quick- 
freezing” process and then shipped 
North. Fresh orange juice, a tropical 
product if there ever was one, all nicely 
fixed for immediate consumption! Al- 
though actual door-to-door delivery of 
orange juice has not yet commenced in 
the metropolitan district, it is even now 
being tried out in other towns. Buffalo, 
New York, and Erie, Pennsylvania, 
have been mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

National Dairy Products Corp., The 
Borden Co. and Beatrice 





that of its exceedingly important rival. 

Among the three companies the capi- 
talization of National Dairy Products 
Corp. is the most complicated, consist- 
ing of “A” and “B” preferred stocks 
followed by 6,255,842 shares of no 
par common stock. Funded debt 
totals $80,151,040 of which over 
$79,000,000 is represented by 544% 
debentures due in 1948 issued by 
the parent company, while the bal- 
ance consists of subsidiary obliga- 
tions. The Borden Co. has the sim- 
plest capitalization of them all con- 
sisting solely, as of December 31, 1930, 
of 4,233,395 common shares of $25 par 
value. This has since been increased to 
4,358,803 shares, not including the 21,- 
000 shares held in the treasury of the 
company, due to further acquisitions 
and the payment of a 3% stock divi- 
dend on January 15, last. There is no 
preferred stock and the only funded 
debt is represented by mortgages on 
real estate amounting to about $3,000,- 
000. Beatrice Creamery has outstand- 
ing 372,241 shares of $50 par value 
common stock in addition to a pre- 
ferred issue. There is no funded debt, 
although the minority interest in the 
common and preferred stock of sub- 
sidiary companies amounts to about 
$200,000. ; 

In view of the tremendous expansion 
undertaken by all three of these com- 
panies one would naturally expect a 
record of increasing sales and net in- 
come, but because the growth has been 
financed almost entirely by an exchange 
of stock, it might be thought that the 
initial difficulties of consolidation 
would result in declining per share 
earnings. This, however, has not oc- 
curred. Only once in the last eight 
years have the adjusted per share earn- 
ings of The Borden Co. fallen below $5 
a share and never have they been above 





$5.50—a record remarkable for its sta- 
bility. In the case of Beatrice Creamery 
Co. the recent per share earnings have 
been very consistent between $6 and 
$7.50 per share. National Dairy 
Products Corp. has made a more pro- 
gressive showing, per share earnings hav- 
ing increased steadily from $1.82 for 
1923 to $4.10 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1930. 


The three companies all have excel- 
lent dividend records. The Borden 
Company has paid a dividend on its 
common stock in every year since its 
organization in 1899; National Dairy 
Products has paid cash dividends regu- 
larly since its organization late in 1923; 
while Beatrice Creamery Co. has paid 
dividends on its common stock except 
for one minor interruption since 
1906. 


Excellent Prospects 


As for the prospects enjoyed by 
these three companies, the great simi- 
larity between their businesses and poli- 
cies means of course that all are af- 
fected by the same broad trends, be 
they favorable or unfavorable. All 
three concerns clearly demonstrated last 
year that even if they were not entirely 
depression-proof they possessed at least 
powerful depression resisting qualities. 
Despite the general falling off in busi- 
ness which reacted to cause a somewhat 
smaller per capita consumption of dairy 
products and drastic price recessions re- 
sulting in inventory losses, each of the 
three companies earned per share an 
amount about equal to that shown for 
1929. The excellence of this showing 
during a time of particular trial and 
tribulation augurs well for the future 
but when consideration is given to the 
underlying upward trend in the con- 
sumption of dairy products—a trend 

incidentally which ap- 





Creamery Co. are all 





organized in much the 
same manner. Their 
main activity is that of 
a holding company, ac- 


Three Leading “Dairy Stocks” 


tual operations being gy 

carried out through a Common shares outstanding (Dec. 31, 
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situated and probably 


has a list of employes — 








A—Fiscal year ending Feb. 28, ’31. 
On combined common and preferred, 


NF—Not available, 


Creamery A 


$345,422,778 $82,811,478 


ft Plus extras in 


pears to have been 
merely interrupted last 
year—the future be- 


comes doubly assured. 
That there is a defi- 
nite upward trend in 
the consumption of 
dairy products may be 
readily confirmed. For 


Beatrice 


372,241 


— example the per capita 
consumption of milk is 
1.12 now about 60 gallons 
7.81¢ a year against 43 in 
1920, ice cream 3 gal- 
72 ; 
lons against 2/7, cheese 
4.00 1 
“ioe over 44% pounds 
gas against about 34 
81—65 
pounds and butter 
92—62 


about 17 pounds com- 
pared with less than 15 
(Please turn to 
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Non- Dividend Payers With 
Possibilities 


The Stocks Selected Under This Head Are All Low- 
Priced—Wee Believe Them to Be Deflated Below Their 
Earning Prospects and Therefore Suitable for Acquisition 
in Periods of Market Weakness, to Be Held for Substan- 


tial Price Appreciation as General Conditions Improve 
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The Grand Union Co. 





was formed as late as May, 1928, 

the constituent companies brought 
together at this time had been established 
many years. For example, Jones Brothers 
Tea Co., having a number of subsidiaries, 
was incorporated in 1916, while the 
Oneida County Creameries Co. dates from 
1903. Following its formation, the pres- 
ent Grand Union Co. pursued a policy of 
steady expansion procuring the King 
Koffee Kompany, Minnesota Tea Co. and 
the Japan Tea Co., all of which are en- 


\ LTHOUGH The Grand Union Co. 


GRAND UNION CO.-COMMON 





The excellent results achieved by these 
policies are clearly shown in the company’s 
steadily increasing earnings. For the year 
1928, common stock earnings amounted to 
$1.03 a share, for 1929 an increase to 
$2.04 was reported, while for the gen- 
erally disastrous 1930 further betterment 
was shown in earnings of $2.24 a share. 
The company’s financial position has also 
been much improved. At the end of last 
year current assets totaled $5,745,000, in- 
cluding cash of nearly $1,300,000, while 
current liabilities amounted to only 
$1,212,000. 


tsi 








gaged in selling general groceries through ps5 








wagon routes and operate businesses very 
similar to that of the Jewel Tea Co. Later 
the Royal Importing Co. was acquired which is also en- 
gaged in wagon route distribution, while still later various 
companies possessing food markets and grocery stores were 
taken over. 

The Grand Union Co. with its subsidiaries now operates 
between six and seven hundred grocery stores and about 
150 meat markets throughout New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New England, in addition to an exten- 
sive wagon route business. Some years prior to the con- 
solidation in 1928 the predecessor companies were in an ex- 
ceedingly poor financial position, and the management 
deserves great credit for the manner in which the business 
has been revived. Unprofitable stores have been closed, 
general overhead reduced, costs cut in manufacturing opera- 
tions, inventories kept under strict control and turnover 
increased. 


Capitalization consists of 166,718 $3 
cumulative, convertible preference shares 
of no par value, followed by 270,348 shares of common 
stock also of no par value. The preference stock, redeem- 
able at $60 a share, is convertible at any time up to date 
of redemption into 12 shares of common stock. There is 
no funded debt except small real estate mortgages. 

At present levels around $16 a share the common stock 
of The Grand Union Co. is selling at an exceedingly low 
price in relation to current earning power. This becomes 
even more surprising when consideration is given to the 
steady progress being made by the company and that it 
operates in the retail food business, the basic character of 
which has been demonstrated time and time again in last 
year’s reports of other companies similarly engaged. Al- 
though undoubtedly speculative the common stock of The 
Grand Union Co. just as certainly possesses interesting 
possibilities for long term holding. 


P. Lorillard Co. 


HE present P. Lorillard Co. like all our other large 
T domestic tobacco companies resulted from the 

dissolution of the “tobacco trust” in 1911. For 
years it represent>d a profitable common stock holding, but 
in 1924 net income commenced to drop alarmingly, neces- 
sitating reduced cividends and eventually their entire dis- 
continuance. At last realizing that its erstwhile profitable 
production of various brands of cigarettes, cigars, smoking. 
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plug and scrap tobacco, and little cigars was losing ground 
and that its competitors were becoming rich by riding the 
wave of prosperity caused by the popular-priced, nationally 
advertised cigarette, the Lorillard company decided that a 
radical change of policy was necessary if it were to retain 
its position in the field. In April 1926 the “Old Gold” 
cigarette was born. It is always extremely expensive to 
drive a wedge into a highly competitive field but when the 
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field is that of the popular-priced cigarette the cost assumes 
almost staggering proportions and even if eventually suc- 
cessful the time required appears to be between five and 
ten years. Lorillard anticipating this expense issued $15,- 
000,000 in 52% debentures during 1927 and later more 
cash was raised by offering “rights” to 





followed by 1,909,061 shares of no par common stock 
Total funded debt amounts to nearly $34,000,000. At the 
end of 1930 the company’s financial position was the best 
in its history. Current assets totalled $73,736,000 includ- 
ing cash of nearly $17,000,000 while current liabilities 
amounted to no more than $1,474,000, re- 
sulting in a net working capital of $72,- 





common stockholders. 

The unofficial statement that 1930 was’ 
the first year during which “Old Golds” 
have even approximately paid for them- 
selves and their advertising is confirmed 
by the company’s earning trend during 
recent years. Net income for 1926 was 
equal to $2.58 per share of common stock 
while, after steady intermediate declines, 
it amounted to only $0.29 a share for 
1929—a trend which would appear to 
show that not only was the cash raised 
for the purpose being spent on “Old 
Golds” but that profits accruing to other me 
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262,000. ' 
Although it is improbable that earnings 
of the P. Lorillard Co. will show any large 
actual gain during the next few years due 
to the further ploughing back ef earnings 
into the “Old Gold” cigarette, the 5-cent 
“Rocky Ford” cigar and other widely ad- 
vertised products, a large intangible equity 
almost certainly will be built up for the 
common stockholder and this should 
eventually be translated into hard cash. 
The merits of the present controversy 
surrounding the company’s officer and em- 
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lines were also being diverted to this end. — 

For 1930, however, earnings jumped to 

$1.47 per common share, giving every indication that the 

turning point had arrived and that the company had suc- 

cessfully weathered the most critical period in its history. 
The capitalization of P. Lorillard Co. consists of 113,076 

shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of $100 par value, 


ployee stock subscription plan the pros- 
pective investor will have to decide for 
himself, but whichever way he decides the common stock 
of P. Lorillard Co. presents an unusual opportunity to 
obtain an interest in the fast growing “baby” of the giant 
cigarette industry—and for a small outlay. The stock is 
currently quoted around $15 a share. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


a half years ago, Radio-KeithOrpheum has grown 
rapidly and steadily until it is now one of the leaders 
in the motion picture industry. With the backing of Radio 
Corp., the company was originally formed as a combina- 
tion of the Keith-Albee and the Orpheum chains with 
F. B. O. Productions. In January of the present year, the 
company’s position was further improved by the acquisition 
of the principal assets and holdings of Pathe Exchange, ex- 
clusive of its du Pont interests. 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum is a completely integrated unit in 
the motion picture industry, controlling in addition to its 
own production facilities about 200 the- 


| area as recently as October, 1928, about two and 


formed to open a chain of small neighborhood theatres and 
which recently has placed its first daylight theater in opera- 
tion. This development has received considerable attention, 
and although still in its infancy should prove profitable to 
the parent company if successful. 

R.-K.-O. has gone through a strenuous period of devel- 
opment and expansion in 1929 and 1930, most of which 
has been done through the issuance of stock. The earnings 
of the company, however, have far outstripped the increase 
in the amount of stock. In 1930, for instance, the stock 
was increased 28.7% but net income increased 102.1% over 
1929. Actual net income for 1930 was $3,385,628, equiv- 

alent to $1.45 per share on the Class “A” 





ater outlets through ownership or lease. 
All of the company’s Class “B” stock 
(500,000 shares) is owned by R. C. A. 
Photophone, Inc., which is controlled 
jointly by Radio Corp. of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Corp., and Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Corp. This affiliation is of 
great value to R.-K.-O. because the com- 
pany may be expected to benefit from any 
new developments relating to the produc- 
tion of sound pictures which may be per- 
fected in the laboratories of these com- 
panies 

Together with its own release, Radio- p ae 
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stock as against $1,669,564 or 92 cents a 
share on a smaller amount of stock in 
1929. The gross income for these two 
periods was respectively $71,357,831 and 
$51,696,860. 

At the end of 1930 there were 2,328,- 
250 no-par shares of Class “A” stock out- 
standing, which alone is entitled to divi- 
dends. Both “A” and “B” shares have 
voting power. The “B” stock is con- 
vertible into “A” stock under certain 
earnings limitations. 

The earnings prospects for the current 
year are favorable although the attendance 
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at moving picture theaters generally has 





Keith-Orpheum has booking arrangements 
with other producers for showing their 
pictures in R.-K.-O. theaters, a feature which has proved 
profitable in the past as the company has not been able to 
turn out a sufficient number of outstanding films of its own. 
A good start was made for 1931 with the two popular and 
profitable pictures “Criminal Code” and “‘Cimarron.” 
One of the more recent developments in the industry has 
been the daylight theatres. R.-K.-O. has an interest in this 
experiment through ownership of stock in an enterprise 
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been feeling the pinch of the depressed 
business conditions. Earnings for the full year 1931, how- 
ever, may surpass those of last year. Although earnings 
are sufficient to warrant dividend distributions, no action is 
anticipated on the Class “A” stock. As a speculative medi- 
um, the stock is attractive at its recent price of 20 as it 
permits participation in the growth of this aggressive unit 
and from the trading angle the price swings have been such 
as to afford the trader splendid opportunities for profits. 
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American Rolling Mill Co. 


the iron and steel trade and is associated with Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. The company together with 
its subsidiaries comprises one of the largest manufacturers 
of specialty sheet steel, in connection with which it controls 
a continuous rolling process. 
The company has been severely affected by the business 
depression last year and so far during the 


Te trademark “Armco” is one of the best known in 


stoves, radiators, metal doors, and general sheet metal work. 
Other products include bolts and nuts, reinforced rods, bars, 
forged steel wheels and wire products. The merger last 
year with Sheffield Steel Corp. aided in the further di- 
versification of Armco products. 

A factor which should become of increasing importance 
to the future earnings of the company is the continuous 
rolling process which it controls. This 
process has been licensed to other steel 





current year, although this is probably 
only temporary. As a result the long divi- 
dend record of the company, extending 
over 23 years, has recently been broken 
when common disbursements were dis- 
pensed with entirely. With the return of 
normal business, the earning power should 
again be reestablished on a firm basis and 
at such time the management will no doubt 
restore payments. The former rate of $2 
a share on the $25 par stock was in effect 
virtually since 1920, with various stock 
dividends including one of 30% in 1920, 
5% in the following year, and 5% in each 
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companies on a royalty basis, includ- 
ing such concerns as United States Steel, 
Republic, Youngstown, and Inland. As 
yet only a few mills have been completed 
for producing under this process but the 
company anticipates more substantial prof.- 
its from royalties in future years. 

Sales for 1930 including Sheffield Steel 
acquired as of July 1, 1930, were $53,- 
651,626 against $70,434,232 in 1929. Net 
earnings after expenses, taxes, interest, 
and depreciation were only $114,094 or 
3 cents per share on the common in 1930 


NDJFM 


1931 





1930 








against $6,110,570 in 1929 or $4.24 a 





of the years 1924 to 1930. 

The principal plants are six in number 
with central operations at Middletown, Ohio; Ashland, Ky., 
and Butler, Pa. The aggregate capacity is estimated at 
1,800,000 tons of ingots annually. The basic material for 
the major part of the output of the company is special 
analysis steel or “Armco” ingot iron, a metal of exceptional 
purity, high electric conductivity and highly rust resist- 
ing. 

Steel sheets comprise a large proportion of the company’s 
output, and this in turn is used for many different products 
including transformers and other electrical equipment, cul- 
verts, tanks, railroad cars, automobile bodies and parts, 


share. The company’s financial position, 
however, was strong at the end of 1930 with net working 
capital in excess of $29,000,000 and current ratio of better 
than 7 to 1. 

In buying the common stock of American Rolling Mill 
at current price of 30, the investor should do so only with 
the future in mind. The company has retained its enviable 
position of leadership in its branch of the industry and in 
fact is now in a better position for large and efficient op- 
eration than ever before. With any improvement in busi- 
ness the economies which have been effected will aid greatly 
in re-establishing profits and, sooner or later, dividends. 


United Gas Corp. 


two years the fastest growing of the public utility 

services. True, this particular branch of the industry 
lacks the stability of earning power that the electric or 
manufactured gas divisions possess, but more and more nat- 
ural gas on the whole is establishing itself 


Se gas is the youngest and during the past 


its fold 24 natural gas subsidiaries operating in the South 
and Southwest. The outline of the company’s system pre- 
sents a rough triangle, with the apex at Pensacola, Fla., and 
the points of the base at Monterrey, Mex., in the South and 
the Amarillo Field in Texas on the north. This vast area 
presents rich markets for the company’s 
service, with a diversification of industry 





on a firm and sound basis. Natural gas 
securities unquestionably are speculative 
as a class, but they do nevertheless present 


some opportunities which should show oe 


handsome appreciation over future years. 

One of the largest and most important 
companies in the natural gas industry is 
the United Gas Corp., and its common 
stock, selling for about 9 on the New York 
Curb Exchange is one of the most attrac- 
tive media for speculating in the future of 
this fast growing industry. The company 
is sponsored by Electric Bond & Share in- 
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and commercial activity as well as a large 
domestic market. Natural gas is supplied 
at wholesale or retail to some 160 com- 
munities including New Orleans, Shreve- 
port, Houston, Beaumont, San Antonio, 
Austin, Wichita Falls, Port Arthur, Mo- 
bile, Pensacola, and Monterrey, Mex. The 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. in which a 
51% interest in the common stock is held 
owns a pipeline running to the St. Louis 
district. A 26% interest in the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. also is owned. 

The business of the company is still in 








terests who have been highly successful in . aed 
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the early phases of its development so 





the electric power and light industry, and 
voting control of United Gas Corp. is held 
by one of the former's affiliates, Electric Power & Light 
Corp., which owns in the aggregate the majority of all the 
voting stocks inclucing a substantial majority of the $7 sec- 
ond preferred and option warrants. 

United Gas Corp. was formed last year, bringing under 
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that current earning should not be taken 
as the permanent measure of earning power. For the 
year 1930, consolidated gross totaled $29,187,723. These 
earnings were slightly less than $1,000,000 below those 
for the 12 months ended July 31, 1930, and the de- 
cline was due to falling off of business incident to the 
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general business depression: Net earm 
ings for 1930 were $93334,184 equiva- 
lent to 27 cents per share-on: the com- 
mon stock after deducting: preferred! 
dividend requirements and compares: 
with 35 cents per share for the July 31). 
1930, period. The company has 7,213;- 
235 common shares outstanding and! 
option warrants unlimited as to time to 

urchase 3,944,967 shares of common 
at $3314 per share. Both the common 
stock and the warrants have promising 
profit possibilities for those in a posi- 
tion to assume a reasonable degree of 
risk. 

At the time the properties were ac- 
quired by Electric Power & Light 
Corp. in the Spring of 1930, they rep- 
resented a maze of separate corporate 
identities with complicated capital 
structures and very little correlation or 
integration of properties. Before the 
customary business building operations 
usually conducted by Electric Bond & 
Share management when acquiring 
new properties, financial simplification 
was necessary. 

To this end there was recently 
formed the United Gas Public Service 
Corp. which will be the chief operating 
subsidiary of the United Gas Corp. 
Through the new company the simpli- 
fication of operations as well as of cor- 
porate structure of the subsidiaries will 
be conducted, and the development 
and extension of the properties will 
also be provided for. The properties 
of a number of wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of United Gas Corp. have al- 
ready been acquired by the new com- 
pany and these subsidiary companies 
will be liquidated. All of the natural 
gas operations will be embraced by 
United Gas Public Service Corp. which 
should result in operating economies as 
well as strengthen the good-will in the 
system’s territory. 

The character of the market for the 
system’s natural gas is revealed by sta- 
tistics covering the year ended June 30, 
1930. About 23% was distributed as 
fuel for electric generating stations op- 
erated by steam, 15% to oil companies, 
10% to carbon plants, 6% to cement, 
lime, brick and tile plants, 3% to paper 
and pulp companies, 8% to miscellane- 


‘ous industrial customers, while 17% 


was marketed through distributing sys- 


‘tems owned by subsidiaries and other 


distributing systems, and 18% to other 
pipe line companies for redistribution 
at wholesale and retail. 

Besides natural gas operations, the 
United Gas properties also include nine 
gasoline extraction plants having a ca- 
pacity of approximately 155,000 gal- 
lons per day. A 75% interest in the 
Duval Texas Sulphur Co. extends 


United Gas Corp.'s operations into the 


sulphur fields of south Texas. 











Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: Tlie following: preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
ance with the current: yield'on:each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
does not indicate a preference for one issue over any of the others. 
Readers: should! observe a proper diversification. of| commitments in mak- 


ing: thein selections from this. list. 


Railroads 

Div. Rate -—Earned $ per Share—, 

$per Share 1928 1929 «1980 
Norfolk & Western .......... 4 (N) 133.73 182,20 138.50 
Union Pacific ......cccccscces 4 (N) 46.32 49.48 41,30 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe....... 5 (N) 40.21 49.18 30.08 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 4 (N) 49.44 48.87 36.46 
Pere Marquette Prior........ 5 (C) 15.60 55.50 17.86 
N. ¥., New Haven & Hart.... 7 (C) 34,40 45.47 30.50 
Illinois Central Conv. A....... 6 (N) 66.28 70.98 49.82 
Colorado & Southern Ist....... 4 (N) 49.45 41.72 15.00 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. (5% 

SG, ccawedecapeesscee sues 6 (C) 23.60 25.14 13.60 
Southern Railway ............ 5 (N) $2.11 $0.21 15.21 
Kansas City Southern ....... 4 (N) 14.01 16.02 7.50 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 6 (C) 17.68 20.49 12.20 
Colorado & Southern 2nd...... 4 (N) 45.46 87.72 11.00 





Public Utilities 


Public Service of New Jersey.. 8 (C) §20.92 19.64 24.44 





So. California Edison ‘‘B’’.... 1% (C) 3.28 3.61 3.63 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Ist....... 1% (C) 4,24 4.57 5.25 
North American Co........... 8 (C) 40.22 47.48 47.51 
Philadelphia Co. ............0. 3 (C) 21.75 27.58 NF 
Columbia Gas & Electric ‘“‘A’’. 6 (C) 30.78 83.95 26.86 
Amer. Lt. & Traction.....,... 1% (C) 17.20 21.38 20.71 
Elec. Bond & Share........... 6 (C) 18.48 29.11 $1.24 
American Water Works & El. 6 (0) 31.05 39.11 44.22 
North Amer. Edison........... 6 (C) 53,15 47.48 47.51 
National Pr. & Lt............ 6 (0) 45.38 50.22 45.16 
MI SN Mars oes 0 dpe tre orenag 3 (C) fer 4.66 6.46 
Buffalo, Niagara & East’n Pr. 1.6 (C) 4.52 5.19 NF 
United Light & Power Conv... 6 (C) scam 16.62 17.44 
Engineers Publ. Serv. (w.w.) 5% (C) 8.79 17.65 16.21 
Standard Gas & Electric...,.. 4 (C) 14,07 20.39 20.95 
Electric Power & Light..... 7 (C) 17,00 19.08 13.39 
Federal Light & Traction...... 6 (C) 49.93 40.12 39.68 
Hudson & Man, R. R. Conv.... 56 (N) 37.02 42.89 40.79 
Industrials 

du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 

Wo witb Rds auidcce ds swlhbe de 6 (C) 69.06 78.54 55.22 
Hershey Conv. .........ssceee t5 (C) 16.25 21.36 24.24 
Aluminum Co. of Amer........ 6 (CG) 14,04 17,19 7.98 
Mathieson Alkali Works....... 7 (C) 84.50 93.91 84.68 
Stand. Brands, Inc., Cum. A.. 7 (C) 128.40 129.41 111.03 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ 7 (C) 19.16 42.24 23.84 
Powe NO: oiiisse's i wee. wees 7 (C) 85.27 44.11 35.31 
Curtis Publishing ............ 7 (C) 21.48 23.93 21.25 
Genesal Cigar ....0..cccccrccs 7 (C) 62.81 85,92 64,03 
Gomefal Mills ....c...ccccccee 6 (C) 18.70 18.86 20.03 
Case (J, I.) Thresh. Mach.... 7 (©) 82.59 85.06 25,52 
Bush Terminal Buildings..... ae FECOD t $ 5 
Commerc. Investm, Trust Ist. 6% (C) 45.50 81.92 90.87 
DUOPEUEIEIO | 6.0.66 0 occ cccvdsce 7 (C) 39.34 48.34 35.72 
American Sugar ............. 7 (C) 14,60 15.40 12.60 
fe On a ee 1,40 (C) 5.90 9.64 5.20 
Crucible Steel ............... 7 (0) 22.54 32.65 16.18 
Crown Cork & Seal........... 2.70 (0) 7.90 6.36 7.84 


O—Cumulative. N—Noa-cumulative. § Earned on all pfd. 


Redeem- Recent: Yield 


able 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 
115 
115 
No 


102 
100 
No 
110 
No 


28% 


stocks. 
unconditionally by Bush Terminal Co. + Regular rate, $4. NF—No figures available. 


Price Go 
98 4.3 
86 4.7 

107 4.7 
79 6.1 
88 5.7 

116 6.0 

100 6.0 
60 6.7 
89 6.7 
74 6.8 
58 6.9 
85 7.1 
56 7.1 

156 5.1 
28 5.4 
28 5.4 
56 5.4 
54 5.6 

108 5.6 
27 5.6 

107 5.6 

105 5.7 

105 5.7 

104 5.8 
51 5.9 
27 5.9 

100 6.0 
91 6.0 
64 6.2 

108 6.5 
90 6.7 
15 6.8 

123 4.9 

102 4.9 

109 5.5 

125 5.6 

122 5.7 

120 5.8 

118 5.9 

118 5.9 

114 6.1 
99 6.1 

113 6.2 

112 6.2 

104 6.2 

111 6.3 

108 6.5 
21 6.7 | 

100 7.0 
32 8.4 | 


+ Guaranteed 





























Market Indicators 

















Earnings All Powerful 


It is not asset value, that term much 
beloved of the statistician, which fixes 
the price for a security, be it common 
stock, preferred stock or bond, but earn- 
ing power, present and prospective. 
This is doubtless appreciated in con- 
nection with a common stock, although 
in the case of a mortgage it may not 
be quite so obvious. Take a drive up 
the Hudson River some day and see for 
yourself. Ships. Dozens of them— 
lifeless—rotting away. ‘They can be 
purchased for the proverbial song, an 
amount which has absolutely nothing 
to do with actual cost, replacement 
value or any other asset value. Why? 
Because it is extremely doubtful under 
present conditions whether they could 
even earn their running expenses. A 
first mortgage then on one of these fine, 
seaworthy ships is probably worth no 
more than the vessel would bring as 
junk in the open market,—almost noth- 
ing. Turn to the country’s railroads 
and the same principle is found to be 
operating. The carriers have been hard 
hit by the depression, adverse regula- 
tion and subsidized competition. Com- 
mon stock prices have declined, per- 
haps dividends have been cut, but is it 
realized that these conditions are also 
affecting railroad bonds, for years con- 
sidered the ne plus ultra of investment 
conservatism? In the old days railroad 
bonds in general were considered su- 
perior to public utility bonds, which in 
turn were held in higher estimation 
than industrial obligations. In recent 
months, however, the railroad bond has 
declined and that of the public utility 
has risen with the result that now— 
other things being equal—the one is 
considered as good as the other. There 
are of course still many sound under- 
lying railroad bonds, the interest on 
which is amply protected by even the 
present low level cf ‘earnings but in 
those cases where this is not so, re- 
member that in the ultimate analysis 
the average bond holder can find little 
use for a mile or two of railroad track 


832 


For Profit 


in itself, regardless of physical condi- 
tion, cost or replacement value. 


* * * 


Aircraft Safety 


Although by no means: advocating 
the purchase of either airplane con- 
struction or transportation — securities, 
simple fairness prompts that an at- 
tempt be made to dispel some of the 
public antipathy generated by spectac- 
ular crashes. According to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, the regular transport lines of 
the United States during the final half 
of last year flew over 51,000,000 pas- 
senger miles with but one fatal accident 
in which two passengers were killed. 
During this period there were 426,436 
airplane miles flown per accident as 
against 209,738 for the corresponding 
six months of 1929, while miles flown 
per fatal accident totaled 6,680,825 
compared with 1,062,677, clearly show- 
ing that flying is becoming steadily 
safer. On the other hand, automobile 
transportation appears to be growing 
continually more dangerous. _ Fatalities 
last year totaled some 32,500, a new 
high record. 


Gold 


There is no excitement comparable 
to that following the discovery of gold 
—even an oil boom lacks something of 
this frenzy. Now depression and de- 
clining commodity prices are known to 
stimulate the production of gold and 
present conditions have proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. World produc- 
tion of the metal is rising, gold mining 
securities are becoming popular at ris- 
ing prices and newspapers are report- 
ing gold rushes on the front page. At 
the present time the hills of Sinaloa 
State, Mexico, are witnessing scenes 
similar to those occurring in the old 
days of the Klondike and California 
gold fevers. A “wide-open” town of 
shacks and tents—the fabulous. for- 


-own “Class A” stock. 


tunes won during the day gainbled 
away at night—high prices—shootings. 
The picturesqueness cannot be denied 
but the practical fact of the matter is 
that greed is being awakened in the 
hearts of investors throughout this 
country. The stage is set for a boom 
in gold securities. Whether it will 
actually develop is another question, 
but if it does there will be the usual 
number of “fly-by-night” promoters 
peddling gold mines in every large city 
in the country. There will be the 
usual number of widows with de- 
pendent children and a good income 
from government securities bitten by 
the germ of avarice. There will be the 
usual aftermath of misery and destitu- 
tion. Remember, that although there 
are sound fundamentals to every boom 
these are soon discounted many times 
over—that thorough investigation is the 
investor's greatest protection—and that 
a listed security affords at least some 


degree of safety. 


* * * 


A Preferred For Yield 


Although offering little if any pros 
pect for market appreciation, the “Class 
A” stock of the Coca-Cola Co. repre- 
sents a sound holding for income only. 
The company is the leading manufac’ 
turer of soft drinks in the world and 
has an enviable reputation for steadily 
increasing net earnings and generosity 
toward stockholders. The “Class A” 
stock, which is entitled to cumulative 
preferred dividends at the rate of $3 
annually, was issued in January, 1929, 
as a stock dividend to holders of com- 
mon. At the same time the company 
offered to repurchase from each re 
cipient % of his holdings at $50 a 
share and this is principally accountable 
for the company now holding as an in- 
vestment some 220,000 shares of its 
Despite the 
generally disastrous business conditions 
prevailing last year the Coca-Cola Co. 
succeeded in reporting a new high rec- 
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The Stockholder 





and Income 


ord for both sales and earnings. Net 
income totaled $13,516,000 against 
$12,758,000 for the previous year, 
equivalent to $13.52 and $12.76 per 
share, respectively, based on 1,000,000 
“Class A” shares outstanding. At pres- 
ent prices of about $52 a share the 
“Class A” stock yields about 534%, a 
more than ordinarily good return on a 
security of this caliber which is due 
solely to its being callable at $52.50 a 
share and accrued dividends on 30 
days’ notice. 


* * * 


The Value of Diversification 


Although commercial operations were 
only commenced in 1924, duPont Cel- 
lophane Co. has now become an im- 
portant element in that vast organiza- 
tion, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Its product, “cellophane,” a trans- 
parent paper, appears to be more ex- 
tensively used every day. Cigarette 
companies are not only using it to wrap 
their wares but are also advertising it 
extensively; it is used to protect cigars 
in place of tinfoil; while the rate at 
which it is being adopted by food 
manufacturers is truly remarkable. In 
fact since cellophane was first made 
moisture proof in 19277, the demand has 
increased sufficiently to warrant nu- 
merous price reductions, which in ‘turn 
have operated to still further increase 
the demand and it is by no means un- 
reasonable to suppose that eventually 
this product will entirely replace paper 
as a wrapping material where protec- 
tion is at all important. Cellophane it 
should be noted is but one of duPont’s 
many chemical specialties which are re- 
placing the old-fashioned materials with 
which our grandfathers were satisfied. 


* * & 


Bread 


The word bread signifies the most im- 
portant of man’s three primary needs 
~-fodd, shelter and clothing—-and yet 
even though the bread baking industry 


is indisputably basic, the companies en- 
gaged therein have fallen upon evil 
days. A number of adverse factors 
have become operative almost simul- 
taneously. Competition, which always 
appears to grow in intensity the more 
fundamental the industry, has become 
particularly keen in the bread field due 
to the activities of chain groceries and 
others who are apparently finding it 
profitable to oust the specialist in the 
further diversification of their own 
business. An investigation of bread 
prices carried out by the Federal Trade 
Commission has also caused uncer- 
tainty. Then there is great doubt as 
to the future course of wheat prices 
further complicated by the possible ac- 
tion or non-action of the Federal Farm 
Board to say nothing of a declining 
trend in the per capita consumption of 
bread. Although it is not impossible 
that these adverse factors have been 


. discounted at present prices for the 


baking stocks and that temporary 
higher levels could be seen, there is 
nothing particularly prepossessing in 
the long term outlook for these securi- 
ties. 

i 


The Builders! 


The United States, inspired by Sena- 
tors Hawley and Smoot, added some 
ten months ago several layers of brick 
to the country’s tariff wall. Since then 
na less than forty-five foreign nations 
have engaged in similar structural ac- 
tivities and without attempting to dis- 
cuss the proportion whose building can 
be considered direct retaliation, the fact 
remains that our export trade for the 
eight months ended February 28, last, 
amounted to $2,242,000,000, whereas 
for the corresponding previous eight 
months the business totaled $3,378,- 
000,000, a decline of some 34%. Our 
automobile, motion picture, tobacco 
and part of our machinery industries 
are all nearing the domestic saturation 
point. They had been looking abroad 
for the means. of further expansion, a 














program which is now being made more 
difficult than ever for them. Even 
though the effect of world tariff poli- 
cies on our own business, has not yet 
become vital, eventually it will surely 
do so and when this occurs the com- 
mon stockholder in our domestic cor- 
poration will discover that there is little 
consolation in the phrase, “tremendous 
home market’—for it is expansion 
which makes a profitable investment, 
not stability, regardless of the size of 
the scale on which the stability is main- 
tained. 
x *k * 


A Sound Debenture 


The United Light & Power Co. is 
a public utility holding company serv- 
ing districts in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wisconsin and Canada having a popu- 
lation close to 6,000,000 people. The 
company is mainly interested in the 
production and sale of electric current, 
gas, coke and by-products although 
earnings from street railways, inter- 
urban transportation systems and other 
interests are by no means negligible. 
Both gross and net income have made 
tremendous progress in recent years 
and the margin over fixed charges has 
also steadily been improved. Although 
the 6% debentures of The United 
Light & Power Co. due 1975 are un- 
secured by mortgage they are a direct 
obligation of the company amply pro- 
tected for all practical purposes by 
earnings. Figured on an “over-all 
basis” the company is currently earn- 
ing interest on fixed obligations some 
1% times. Listed on the New York 
Curb Exchange where they enjoy .an 
active market these bonds are cur- 
rently selling around 93 and afford a 
yield of about 6!4% to maturity, while 
should the company exercise its privi- 
lege and call them some time during 
the next nine years a price of 110 
would have to be paid, giving the 
holder a very substantial profit. 
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Personal Investment Talks No. 2 


Business Barometers as Guides to 


Successful |Investment 
How to Use the Tools of Modern Forecasting 


By Joun Duranp 








N the last issue it was shown 
I that, while stock market 

averages tend to move in 
the same general direction as 
industrial production, the mag- 
nitude of price swings is at 
times much exaggerated by the 
hopes and fears of people who 
buy and sell. Psychological 
influences such as these are 
scarcely susceptible of statis- 
tical analysis, and so it is easier 
to forecast turning points than 
to say how far a movement is 
likely to go. With this dis- 


curity values. 


The Wyckoff Barometer of Business Trends 
with its fortnightly interpretation appears in 
every issue (see page 803). A study of this chart 
in conjunction with Magazine of Wall Street’s 
Trade Tendencies, The Business Indexes and the 
group movements of the Common Stock Index 
should prove of considerable aid to thoughtful in- 
vestors, for it is to be remembered that the in- 
dustrial background is after all the basis of all se- 


point. There is nothing very 
exact, however, about this time 
lag. The interval may be a 
few months more or less than 
a year. 

The New Orders graph is a 
composite of orders booked 
each month by leading indus 
tries throughout the country, 
expressed in percentages of or- 
ders received during the corre- 
sponding month of the previ- 
ous year. In most instances, 
orders are synonymous with 
sales, so that the latest point 





on this graph always shows 





tinction in mind, let us turn 
now to an examination of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET'S highly useful Business In- 
dexes; for there is nothing quite so essential to success in 
investing as comprehensive knowledge of current business 
conditions and prospects. 


The Wyckoff Barometer 


The C. G. Wyckoff Barometer of Business Trends con- 
sists of a chart upon which are drawn four curves depicting 
changes in the principal fields of economic activity which, 
combined, constitute what is known as “General business 
conditions.” These are arranged on the chart, reading 
downward, in the order in which progressive changes in 
trend customarily take place. This sequence in turning 
points, or what is often referred to as the “Time lag,” is 
of great practical value in forecasting business and the 
stock market. 

The Cost of Business Credit is intended to present a sort 
of cross section of prevailing interest rates which business 
people who borrow on a large scale have to pay for accom- 
modation. Were it not for the risk of confusion, this curve 
really ought to be drawn to an inverted scale; for rising in- 
terest rates exert a restraining influence upon business ac- 
tivity, whereas a drop in the cost of business credit acts 
eventually as a business stimulant. Experience teaches that 
a major upturn in the Cost of Business Credit precedes by 
about a year any important decline in our “New Orders” 
graph, and that interest rates turn downward about a year 
before New Orders begin to recover from the extreme low 
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how much the average volume 
of sales in major industries is lagging behind, or running 
ahead of, the amount of new business booked a year ago. 
As nearly all of the data are expressed in physical units, 
comparisons with the previous year are not materially dis- 
torted by changes in the price level. 

Timely information as to new orders is of such vital in- 
terest to business men and to investors that leading indus- 
tries will probably effect arrangements within a few years 
to have such reports compiled weekly and published with 
reasonable promptness. Weekly figures‘on building con- 
tracts and fabricated steel orders are already available 
through the U. S. Department of Commerce, and a few of 
the more progressive trade associations also give out weekly 
reports for the benefit of members. 

The Business Activity curve is a composite of the weekly 
volume of activity in leading lines of business throughout 
the country. Like the New Orders graph, most of the 
figures are expressed in physical units reduced to per’ 
centages of like data for the corresponding week a year 
earlier. This is principally a production curve, and so its 
movements lag about a month or two behind the new orders 
graph. In slack times, however, such as we are now ex’ 
periencing, when plants are operating on a minimum back- 
log of unfilled orders, the rate of production responds more 
promptly to any change in sales volume (new orders); but 
it will be observed that our Business Activity curve may 
lag as much as two months behind the New Orders graph 
during boom years, like 1928 and 1929, when ordefs pile 
up faster than the goods can be produced. Thus we find 
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that reports on new orders are of little value in. forecasting 
month to month changes in business activity during 
periods of low production; for we learn of the business 
response to changes in the rate of incoming orders before 
the delayed reports on new orders for the preceding month 
are all in. When plants are operating at capacity, on the 
other hand, reports on new orders do serve as a means of 
forecasting nearby changes in the rate of business activity, 
because there is then a greater time lag between the two 
curves. 

The New Orders graph is of especial value, however, as 
an aid to forecasting the major swings in business activity. 
Upon referring to the barometer, on page 803, it will be 
observed that our Business Activity curve, during the in- 
terval between October of 1928 and August of 1929, gave 
no concise hint of the approaching depression, beyond its 
suspiciously stubborn refusal to make further gains. But 
ample warning of trouble ahead was being shouted in the 
neantime by the unmistakably downward drift of New 
Orders. If confirmation were needed of the unfavorable 
portent of falling orders, one had only to glance at the 
Cost of Business Credit which, already high, was continu- 
ing to climb at an alarming rate. High and rising interest 
rates, along with declining orders, and a flattened or sag- 
ging curve of Business Activity, point strongly to a coming 
business depression. On the other hand, a low and declin- 
ing Cost of Business Credit, with intermittently rising 
orders and a gradual, stepladder-like advance in our Busi- 
ness Activity barometer, serve to indicate that the end of a 
major depression is not many months away. 


A Record of the Market 


THE MAGAZINE*OF WALL STREET'S Common Stock 
Price Index, which is reproduced in greater detail elsewhere 
in this and every issue, along with “Trade Tendencies” and 
the “Business Indexes,” requires no introduction to our 
readers. It is an unweighted index of weekly closing prices; 
compensated for stock dividends, rights, and split-ups; com- 
posed this year of 405 of the most active listed common 
stocks; and grouped under 42 


It will be observed that the curves of New Orders and of 
Business Activity, on the Wyckoff Barometer, as well as 
Raw Material Prices and the two Inventory curves, among 
our business indexes, are expressed in percentages of corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year. This is a new method 
of presenting economic statistics. It bears some resemblance 
to the scholastic device of correcting for seasonal variations; 
but is much simpler, and of more immediate practical value 
to the business world. Business executives like to know 
how current conditions compare with those obtaining a year 
ago; but are not greatly interested in measuring this year’s 
results by the standards of some theoretical five- or ten-year 
average, nor in comparing with the ancient history of an 
arbitrary base year, such as 1921. Their plants and organi- 
zations were geared to handle last year’s business as efh- 
ciently as possible, and this is the base from which changes 
in policy must proceed in order to cope with conditions as 
they are now. They want to know how orders and inven- 
tories and prices and profits compare with last year, and 
this is exactly the sort of information that is given by our 
curves. 

By expressing economic statistics on a year-to-year com- 
parison basis, the curves become something more than busi- 
ness indexes; they take on the functions of a barometer 
which can be used as an aid to forecasting. So long, for 
example, as commodity prices and the physical volume of 
industrial production remain less than a year ago, we may 
be certain that the general average of corporate reports, 
when next issued, will continue to make unfavorable com- 
parisons with operating results of the previous year. 

One peculiarity of the Business Activity curve, which 
deserves mention here, is its ability to forecast a change in 
the trend of industrial output. This sounds a little like 
lifting business by its own bootstraps, and calls for a few 
words of explanation. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that there is a powerful momentum in industry which pre- 
vents it from reversing in direction without first slowing 
speed. It is this slowing in speed, preparatory to a reversal 
in direction, which our Business Activity barometer detects 
even before insiders who are closest to the heart of business 
have sensed the alteration in out- 
look. When the volume of pro- 





separate industries. Transactions 
in the issues included in this index 
constitute at least 90% of total 
sales in all common stocks listed on 
the Big Board. For this reason, 
and because all stocks (whether of 
high, low, or medium grade) are 
accorded equal recognition, the index 
presents an unusually faithful and useful 
cross section of the market as a whole. 
Some one has aptly said that it is the 
market. 

In all but boom times it has been ac- 
cepted almost as a truism in Wall Street 








duction by the country’s leading 
industries begins to increase less 
rapidly than it did a year earlier, 
our Business Activity barometer 
will begin to sag and thereby issue 
a warning to be prepared for an 
unusually severe slump when the next 
normal seasonal slack period in business 
sets in. Near the end of a business de- 
pression, on the other hand, a rise in our 
Business Activity barometer conveys the 
heartening news that cyclical improvement 
may be expected to set in with the next 








that the bond and stock markets are 
always the first to sense a coming change 
in business conditions, and consequently that the stock mar- 
ket had to serve as its own barometer. This was only 
another way of saying that no method had ever been 
devised to forecast the stock market satisfactorily by means 
of economic data. Of recent years, however, more prompt 
and comprehensive business statistics have become available 
and, with their aid, it has become possible to achieve a 
fairly satisfactory solution is this age old problem. In the 
Wyckoff Barometer we now have a set of economic curves 
which, in conjunction with THE MacAzINE OF WALL 
STREET’s other business indexes, are of great assistance in 
forecasting business developments and in predicting many 
of the more important turning points in the stock market. 
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seasonal rise in industrial output. 

: In view of the fact that industrial ac- 
tivity normally experiences two seasonal slack periods each 
year, one during midsummer and the other in midwinter, 
we find that eras of great prosperity usually reach their 
climax during the spring or fall months. For similar rea- 
sons, a business depression usually ends either in mid- 
summer or midwinter, just prior to the customary seasonal 
pick-up in production. And so we find that the Business 
Activity barometer will ordinarily serve notice of a com- 
ing change in cyclical trend at least two months in advance 
of the corresponding change in seasonal trend; while the 
New Orders graph will give the signal a month or two in 
advance of the Business Activity barometer. 

(Please turn to page 852) 
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Of Interest to Odd Lot Buyers 


Inquiries from Readers Who Seek Informa- 
tion on Less- Than-100-Share Dealings 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

Your recent discussions of diversification 
have raised a question that I would like to 
get your opinion on, for my own benefit and 
for the benefit of others with whom I have 
discussed the matter. Granting that diversi- 
fication gives one an added factor of safety, 
particularly in stock investments, 1s tt not 
rather impractical for anyone who does not 
have a large sum of capital for investment? 
I have always preferred to deal in full share 
lots. This has limited my interest to one, 
or possibly two issues if moderately priced. 
Even though one is selecting active market 
leaders, an odd lot imposes an extra cost 
in buying and selling that must be charged 
directly against income. At the present time, 
some financial authorities seem to favor the 
secondary issues, rather than the high-priced 
market leaders and it seems to be rather 
impracticable, not to speak of being expen- 
sive to deal in odd lots of any but the most 
active stocks. To get to my question, is it 
not better to deal in full share lots without 
emphasizing diversification, rather than to 
scatter one’s funds in odd lots and to obtain 
prices away from the market? I would ap- 
preciate your comments, either in published 
form or by personal reply. 

Very truly yours, 
R. von T. S. 


Your letter gives us the impression 
that you are placing undue stress on the 
so-called odd lot “penalties.” Perhaps 
you are not aware of the exact amount 
of this cost. It is the standard prac- 
tice of odd lot dealers on the “Big 
Board” to execute orders at a price 
Ye of a point away from the mar- 
ket in the case of shares under $100 
in price and 14 of a point away 
in the case of stocks selling over $100 
a share. In actual practice, this 
“penalty” would not be an important 
consideration to the average trader. In 
fact it often is no more than a normal 
variation which might take place in a 
full lot transaction between the time 
the order is placed and the time it is 
executed. For the very active trader, 
of course, odd lot penalties would have 
to be taken into consideration but then 
diversification is usually not stressed 
much by active traders. In dealing in 
very small lots, the practice of most of 
the brokers of charging a minimum 
commission makes it rather expensive, 
but otherwise the minimum commission 
charge is no consideration. Diversifica- 
tion like anything else can be carried 
to extremes that defeat its purpose. It 
would be foolish to buy one or two 
shares each of forty or fifty stocks, 
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simply to obtain exceptionally wide di- 
versification. Minimum commission 
charges would amount to several points 
on both buying and selling and thus 
perhaps reduce dividend income to a 
vanishing point. But in the purchase 
of 25 share lots, the “penalties” are in- 
consequential in contrast to the pro: 
tection which the investor could obtain 
through diversification over five to ten 
issues, instead of placing one’s entire 
capital into one or two stocks. 





Odd Lots Versus Partial Payment 
Plans 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

After the World War, when capital was 
scarce in this country, there were a dozen 
or so of the well known brokerage firms in 
New York and other cities that provided 
the small investor with a regular plan for 
the purchase of listed stocks and bonds on 
the partial payment plan. Now that. money 
is plentiful and the funds of the small 
fellow are not needed so badly, the partial 
payment plan for the purchase of securities 
has practically passed out of the picture. 
Yet, in the meantime, installment selling 
has been developed by practically every in- 
dustry and has greatly expanded markets. 
What is the small investor to do with his 
funds these days? Almost everything else 
that I know of can be bought “on time” bui 
Stocks and bonds can only be bought for 
cash or “on margin” by speculators. I 
would be glad to see some discussion of 
demise of the partial payment plan in Wall 
Street and I think that there are many 
other investors also interested. Thank- 
ing you for your courtesy to this inquiry, 


am, : 
Very truly yours, 
Oe & 


The Partial Payment Plan of past 
years, whose departure you lament, was 
actually very little different from the 
purchase of securities on margin. When 
you purchase securities on margin, a 
certain deposit is required; interest is 
charged on the debit balance and the 
customer always has the privilege of 
paying up the balance, either in one 
payment or many small payments and 
obtaining delivery of the certificate. In 
the case of the Partial Payment Plain, 
the marginal deposit was called the 
“down payment”; interest was charged 
on the debit balance, which the cus- 
tomer was expected to reduce by regu- 
lar monthly payments. The stock ex- 
change has never permitted its member 
firms to hold securities which are not 


adequately protected by a reasonable 
“equity” in the account, whether it is 
a “margin” account or a “partial pay- 
ment” account. Some non-member 
firms in years past, made it a practice 
never to call a customer for margin, 
if the account was understood to be 
on a partial payment basis and if the 
payments were kept up regularly. This 
led to serious difficulties for the brokers 
in the case of listed issues with widely 
fluctuating market prices and, largely 
for this reason, the practice was aban- 
doned, except for unlisted stocks or for 
bonds. As far as listed securities are 
concerned, the investor has really lost 
nothing, for he can still buy stocks “on 
account” and pay up the balance at 
his convenience. Some investors pre- 
fer to take their securities to the bank, 
get a loan from the bank with which 
to pay the broker and then reduce their 
bank loan in regular installments. An- 
other factor which brought the partial 
payment practice to an end was the 
growing popularity of odd lot dealings. 
With this business in the hands of a 
few well equipped specialists, the 
method of executing orders has been 
standardized and. the charges reduced 
to a negligible amount so it is just as 
practicable now to pick up odd lots 
of investment stocks for cash as it was 
formerly to use the same amounts to 
buy larger blocks of stocks on the par- 
tial payment plan. 





Selling “On the Bid” 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

I am holding odd lots of two quite inac- 
tive, listed stocks. One of these has not 
sold for several weeks, although it is regu- 
larly quoted in the “bid and asked” col- 
umns of the newspapers. As I understand 
it, odd lot orders can only be executed if 
a sale is made of a full share lot, even 
though the odd lot order is placed “at the 
market.” I hesitate to place an order that 
may not be executed for a week or so and I 
do not have the opportunity of following 
the market closely enough to have my 
order ready any time that a full share ex- 
ecution ts executed. Is there any special 
way of handling such a situation that would 
enable me to dispose of these stocks, with- 
out the disadvantages which I have pointed 
out above? 

Yours, very truly, 
H. 


In the ordinary course of events, odd 
lot orders are executed at an eighth ora 
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quarter away from the price of the next 
full share execution which is made after 
the odd lot order reaches the dealer on 
the floor of the exchange. It is the 
practice of the odd lot dealer, however, 
to execute odd lot orders at the quoted 
bid and asked prices, when instructed 
to do so. In this case, a buying order 
is executed at the offering price and a 
selling order is executed at the bid 
price. No additional charge is imposed 
if the stock is selling at a price less than 
$100 a share. If the stock is selling 
higher than $100 a share, the order is 
executed at 1 away from the bid or 
the asked price. When placing such an 
order, the customer must specify that 
he wishes to “sell at the bid price” or 
“buy at the asked price.” Odd lot 
customers usually request a quotation 
of the bid and asked prices before plac- 
ing such an order rather than rely on 
the published quotations of the previ- 
ous day’s close. 





From Whom Shall I Borrow? 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

I am thinking of buying a number of 
listed common stocks, paying down some 
40% or 50% of the purchase price, the 
balance to be liquidated out of income. 
am undecided as to whether I should open 
an ordinary brokerage account and gradu- 
ally reduce my debit balance or whether I 
should negotiate a loan with my local bank 
and gradually reduce this. -I would be 
grateful for advice on this matter. 

Yours very truly 


B. K. 

Your inquiry opens up several in- 
teresting lines of thought. It is un- 
doubtedly at the present time cheaper 
to borrow money from your broker, 
whose charges over the past few 
months have probably been between 
2% and 3%, compounded monthly, 
whereas a similar loan from your local 
bank would have cost not less than 
54% to 6% compounded quarterly 
and calculated on the basis of “bankers’ 
interest.” On the other hand, your 
local banker is an excellent friend in 
need and if you borrow from him, you 
help to establish a credit rating for 
yourself and at the same time aid 
the bank’s earnings at a period when 
money is a glut upon the market 
and banks are having a hard time to 
profitably employ their surplus funds. 
This would undoubtedly be remem- 
bered should -either you yourself or 
your business ever need money urgent- 
ly when it is difficult to obtain, as a 
bank operates on the system of “old 
customers served first.” Although the 
tangible advantages in one method of 
borrowing over the other are obvious, 
the intangibles are such as to deserve 
the greatest consideration and a few 
dollars wisely spent now, may be the 
means of your avoiding very serious 
difficulties some time in the future. 
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Differences in Cost 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

I am interested in increasing my life in- 
surance and will appreciate your assistance. 
The following companies are being con- 








sidered: Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Life Ins. Co. of Cin- 
cinnatt, Co. of Canada. 





Are these companies all first class, equally 
desirable, and is there any material 
ence in the net cost? In the order named 
the premium increases by about $5 per 
thousand on a 20-payment life policy at 
age 45. Each claims the lowest net cost 
and the agent of one stated that his com- 
pany is the lowest net cost company in the 
U 


One of the above offers a policy with a 
rating of $5 per thousand for four years; 
another offers a lien of 40% decreasing 
4% a year for ten years; the other has 
not been heard from. Of course, the offer 
ts based on being able to pass the examina- 
tion. “The first offer seems to me to be far 
better. but I would like to have your opin- 
ion. 

Yours very truly, 


McC. 


All three of the life companies men- 
tioned in your letter are reputable, well 
managed, and first class institutions. It 
is impossible to foretell which one of 
these companies will show the best re- 
sults on the policy offered over a period 
of twenty or more years in the future. 
Agents may quote dividends—but 
after all, they can be merely estimates 
in any case, based on what the com- 
pany has done in the past and hopes 
to do in the future; the amount of the 
future dividends in any company is not 
guaranteed. 

It would appear from the fact that 
a rating is imposed by two of the com- 
panies mentioned that there is an extra 
physical or occupational hazard in your 
particular case which requires an addi- 
tional premium cost. Each company 
has a different method of imposing this 
extra rating; but probably the differ- 
ence in the two is not very material 
as to the matter of cost. 

Your interests would be well pro- 
tected in any of the three companies 
you name—all of which have a reputa- 
tion for fair and equitable treatment of 
their policyholders and clients. If the 
agent of one of the companies is a per- 
sonal friend, you might solve the choice 
by giving him your application, since 
he would have an added friendly in- 
terest in the business and a good 
agency friend near at hand is a con- 
venient source of advice and counsel in 
your life insurance matters. 
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Necessary 
Business Economics 
for Successful 
Investment 
by Oliver C. Cameron 


EVERY successful investor and 

trader consciously or sub- 
consciously uses the fundamental 
principles which are so clearly 
described in this important book. 
It sets forth the significance of 
supply and demand, under-pro- 
duction and over-production, the 
effect of good and bad crops, the 
ebb and flow of credit, and simi- 
lar factors which should help you 
to recognize the signs and take 
advantage of the trend to your 
material benefit. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Economics the Science of Busi- 
ness—The Corporation’s Posi- 
tion.— Distribution and Exchange. 
—How Prices Are Controlled. — 
The Most Important Element in 
Price-Making.—Various Types of 
Market. — Farmer, Merchant, 
Speculator. — Principles of 
Money.—Credit and Banking. — 
Federal Reserve System.—Busi- 
ness and Stock Market Cycles.— 
Corporation Profits During Busi- 
ness Recovery.—Business Barom- 
eters and Trade Indicators.— 
Charts No Substitute for Judg- 
ment.—Types of Charts.—Con- 
struction of Charts—Assigning 
Values to the Scale-—Sources of 
Data. 


174 Pages. Illustrated with graphs 
and charts, replete with examples 
and suggestions. Richly bound in 
imitation Morocco, dark blue flex- 
= fabrikoid, lettered in impressed 
gold. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


Only a Limited Quantity Avail- 
able at This Special Price. 


Apr. 18 
The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50. Please send me a copy 
of “N. y Busi E jes for Suc. 


cessful Investment.” 
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(Please send me without obligation your 
descriptive book circular. 
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Activity Slows—Prices Uncertain 


T is perhaps a natural result of de- 
| clining activity in steel ingot pro- 
duction that prices should show 
much irregularity, for when business 
volume falls there is always a tendency 
to make concessions in order to obtain- 
as much of the reduced volume as pos- 
sible. Over-optimistic expectations on 
the part of the automobile industry are 
probably the main reason for the pres- 
ent disappointing news, as the railroads 
never did promise to consume a normal 
quantity of steel this year, while re- 
quirements for construction purposes 
appear to be holding up well. In fact, 
it is upon the structural division that 
near-term hopes must be pinned. There 
is undoubtedly an immense amount 
of construction scheduled which is 
only awaiting warm weather to be car- 
ried out so that it is by no means im- 
possible that the peak of activity for 
the first half of this year is still to be 
(Please turn to page 860) 











COMMODITIES* 
(See footnote for Grades and Units of 
Measure) 
—— 1981 

High Low Last* 
Steel (1) ...... 02% $0.02%4 $0.02% 
Steel (2) ...... 0.01% 0.01%  0,01% 
Pig Iron (3) 17.00 16.50 17.00 

Copper (4) ..... 0.10% 0.09% 0.10 
ae 0.05% 0.04% 0.04% 

Petroleum (6) 0.81 0.51 0.51 
CRD. onesies 2.30 2.10 2.20 
Cotton (8) .... 0.11% 0.008% 0.10% 
Wheat (9) ..... 0.74% 0.68% 0.78% 
Corn (10) ...,.. 0.68% 0.57% 0.58% 
Hogs (11) ...... 16.00 10.00 12.60 
Steers (12) .... 17.00 12.00 14.00 
Coffee (13) ..... 0.08% 0.08% 0.08% 
Rubber (14) .... 0.08% 0.06%  0,06% 
Wool (15) ...... 0.72 0.64 0.6644 
Sugar (16) ..... 0.08% 0.038%  0,08% 
Paper (17) ..... 62.00 62.00 62.00 
Lumber (18) ... 15.74 14.54 15.16 
*April 6, 1931. 


(1) Sheets, Pittsburgh, cents per Ib, (2) 
Bars, Pittsburgh, cents per Ib. (38) Basic 
Valley, $ per ton. (4) Electrolytic, cents 
per lb. (5) Pig (N. ¥.) c. per Ib. (6) 
Kan., Okla., $2-32.9 deg. $ per bbl. (7) 
Pitts., steam mine run, § per ton. (8) 
Middling (Galv.) cents per Ib. (9) No, 2, 
Hard, Winter (Kan. City) $ per bu. (10) 


8 , $ 

Fresh loins, 10-12 lb. (N. Y¥.) $ per 100 Ib. 
(12. 550-700 Ib, (N. Y.) $ per 100 Ib. (18) 
Santos, No. 4 (N. Y.) cents per Ib. (14) 
Smoked Sheets (N. Y.), cents per Ib. (15) 
Fine staple, clean (Boston), cents per Ib. 
(16) Cuban raw 96 deg. deliv. (N. Y.), 
cents per Ib. (17) News Rolls (N. Y.), 
$ ~~ ton. (18) Yellow pine boards, f. o. b, 
per M. 




















THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Latest reports from the steel industry indicate a further falling 


off in activity and it is becoming more obvious every week that 
any improvement shown since the first of the year can be attributed 
solely to seasonal influences. The current rate of ingot production 
for the country as a whole is now about 53% of theoretical capacity 
which compares with a rate between 55% and 56% for last week. 


COAL—The Bureau of Mines estimates that the production of bitumi- 


nous coal for the month of March amounted to 35,773,000 net 
tons. This represents an increase of more than 4,000,000 tons 
over the output of the previous month and about 2,000,000 tons 
more than that of the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Anthracite production for March, however, was under that of the 
previous month and also under that of March, 1930, a showing 
which perhaps may be considered more constructive than that of 
the “soft” division as the crying need of the industry is less, rather 
than greater output. 


COPPER—Sales of copper by custom smelters at 914 cents a pound, 


a repetition of the lowest level since 1895, show that the industry 
is having hard work to pull itself out of the slump. Primary pro- 
ducers are not in the market but if forced to name a price it would 
probably be 10 cents a pound. The export price is still nominally 
10.30 cents but little metal has changed hands at this level during 
the past few days. Under present conditions little hope over the 
near-term can be held out for holders of copper securities. 


RAILROADS—Loadings of revenue freight on the country’s railroads, 


after a feeble, sub-seasonal upturn are again showing declining 
tendencies. They are, of course, running far below those of last 
year and even still further under those of 1929. For the first 
quarter of 1931 loadings were some 18% under those of the first 
quarter of 1930 and about 24% lower than the first three months 


of 1929. 


PETROLEUM—The Committee on Petroleum Economics estimates 


that the total demand for United States gasoline during the present 
year will be slightly under that of 1930, which means that the 
expected increase in domestic demand will be more than offset by 
a falling off in exports. Even under conditions prevailing last year 
both productive and refinery capacity far exceeded our needs and 
since then both have been still further expanded. Technically then 
the situation appears to have gone from bad to worse. 


LEAD—ZINC—Both lead and zinc share with copper the distinction 


of selling at the lowest price level of many years. Stocks on hand 
of both metals are still high, while demand is exceedingly quiet. 
It is said, however, that consumers are much under-bought. There 
is to be a final meeting some time this month of lead and zinc pro- 
ducers from Europe, Australia, Burma and Mexico at which it is 
hoped to arrange a 15% reduction in output. 
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r Number of 1931 Indexes Recent Indexes 1980 Indexes 
Issues in Group r An —~ An — 
zw. 40 WEEKLY STOCK Group High Low Apr.4 Apr.11 Olose High Low 
a 405 COMBINED AVERAGE ...... 84.4 62.2 15.4 74.2 62.2 140.7 59.9 
=—= 
2 & Agricultural Implements ..... 142.4 95.8% 97.9 95.8% 112.0 405.5 105.7 
D . MMROROEC asap cc ncsues< sic - 121.2 885 106.5 98.8 88.5 272.0 85.6 
8 22 Automobile Accessories. ...... 16.9 47.8 69.1 68.0 47.8 118.1 46.2 
¥ 20 Automodiles ...ccccocecesce - $87.0 25.5 $2.2 32.7 25.5 78.4 24.5 
6 4 Aviation (1927 Cl—100) ..... 74.2 89.9 66.0 67.2 89.9 153.1 35.4 
5 3 Baking (1926 Cl—100) ...... 38.4 238 30.5 288 93.8 74.2 23.8 
a? ie. eee pee 212.8 185.5 208.1 206.5 185.5 248.1 1796 
o & 6 Business Machines .......... + 162.2 128.6 134.0 134.5 128.6 262.7 123.5 
rm 2 MES caceeesagdecssccetnes ve - 188.5 157.0 183.4 183.5 157.0 226.0 151.8 
ui 3 8 Chemicals & Dyes......... .se 167.8 121.7 181.4 126.5 126.0 248.5 124.3 
gah: Wi) SEE ocx ma eebaa ous s Tesc0s,4> sia 71.8 935.4 58.4 58.2 $5.4 107.9 34.4 
i] 22 Construction & Bldg. Mat..... 73.7 483 62.8 59.8 48.38 121.8 46.2 
12 EE noc caaces oscdeen oss s0% 92.4 70.4 73.4 73.5 70.4 211.7 67.0 
2 Dairy Products .......c.ceee - 98.0 83.0 95.0 94.5 83.0 125.1 980.7 
rT ] 9 Department Stores ........... 30.2 215 284 27.2 318 51.6 20.4 
ul BOND PRICE'IN 8 Drugs & Toilet Articles ...... 120.4 83.0 102.8 102.7 88.0 142.0 79.4 
2 (40 BONDS-N.Y.TIMES 8 Electric Apparatus .......... 149.3 115.8 129.9 124.6 115.8 239.1 114.9 
Uv 4 EOD ewiakc ccesicctss ocuw 21.56 14.5 15.9 15.4 14.8 544 13.7 
“ 2 Finance Companies ........ .. 91.8 74.3 18.6 77.0 77.6 148.4 68.5 
uw 7 FOE. Brands 2...ccccecrs.ve . 80.1 644 15.6 76.6 64.4 93.5 62.1 
Y 85 4 WO0d WROTER oi... cceees sce 83.0 50.3 77.4 78.5 60.8 124.6 50.0 
< 4 Furniture & Floor Covering... 51.7 31.6 44.5 43.3 $1.6 119.2 30.1 
a. q Household Equipment ....... - 45.5 29.9 43.4 45.4 29.9 92.5 28.6 
5 10 Investment Trusts ........... 89.5 61.0 763 75.7 61.0 184.9 58.9 
3 DN PR ree - 96.8 62,3 87.3 80.1 62.3 170.0 651.5 
39 Petroleum & Natural Gas..... 69.2 52.4 55.4 56.0 62.4 142.5 60.9 
95 8 Phono, & Radio (1927—1i100).. 68.8 37.2 49.7 49.6 87.2 175.2 36.8 
20 Public Utilities ............ «- 196.8 150.4 176.2 174.2 150.4 905.0 141.1 
10 Railroad Equipment ......... 73.1 67.8 62.8 60.8 67.8 115.4 55.5 
33 PSE er eee - 88.4 69.5 73.4 69.5 60.8 144.5 67.1 
< 80 Ce OE eGSs Heo 100.7 81.9 86.4 84.9 81.9 153.1 78.9 
< 75 I rae henaeCecees +5000 38.0 28.9 30.0 29.1 x 88.8 28.9 
> 2 Soft Drinks (1926—100) ...... 180.0 152.4 167.4 168.1 160.4 246.5 150.8 
13 Beek BiFTen coc vsvecvecssece - 92.3 63.5 17.5 17.7 63.6 146.5 61.4 
“ 6 MEE DP CEE MAU ete hse bine ses - 189 12.5 18,1 18.0 12.6 45.1 122 
3 2 NE a5 0a wasn’ 00's 0654.00 218.0 170.3 202.4 186.8 170.8 268.7 163.0 
° 3 Telephone & Telegraph....... 182.4 97.4 120.2 121.6 97.4 117.2 92.6 
> 6 po | eee Serre ts «+ 46.0 23.7 38.6 38.6 23.7 70.56 21.1 
4 : boa rere 15.8 10.9 18.8 = 10,9 39.0 10.9 
140 SE acbetges soccecesccene 78.6 69.3 76.0 716.3 69.3 107.3 57.5 
Y 130 INVENTORIES 5 RMON 56 ois nk sca e'e ele’ oe 86.1 67.0 81.0 83.6 0 108.5 63.2 
. 2 be a ee ee 75.2 68.5 73.0 712.0 68.5 88.7 66.5 
120 * New low record since 1928. 
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Answers to Inguiries 








1. Be brief. 








Our Personal Service Department is prepared to offer advice on any security in which you may be 
interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. 
scription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 


2. Confine your requests to three securities only. 
3. Write name and address plainly. 
Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 


This service in conjunction with your sub- 
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CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


I bought 100 shares of Continental Can 
last year at 70. My broker believes that 
averaging at this time would be a sound 
move. I will act on your advice as it has 
proved profitable in the past—E. S. J., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Continental Can Co. ranks as the 
second largest enterprise in its field, 
and, in recent years, has gone far in 
the expansion of operations, geograph- 
ically and industrially. In the earlier 
years of the company’s history, reve- 
nues were derived principally from the 
fruit and vegetable packing industries 
with consequent wide fluctuations of 
profits. This uncertainty has been largely 
overcome by the intensive development 
of new uses for metal containers and 
through geographical diversity of op- 
erations. Continental Can is repre- 
sented in foreign markets by Metal Box 
& Printing Industries, Ltd., largest of 
the English manufacturers of tin con- 
tainers, and Compagnie Franco-Con- 
tinentale de Boites Metalliques of 
France, the company acquiring sub- 
stantial stock interests in these con- 
cerns during 1930. Substantial gains in 
earnings were registered in 1928 and 
1929, although last year’s results made 
a favorable comparison with the pre- 
ceding year, despite the general indus- 
trial depression. Net income for the 
twelve months ended December 31, 
last, amounted to $8,738,094, or $5.04 
per share of common stock, against 
$8,967,702, or $5.02 a share reported 
for 1929 calendar year. In spite of 
heavy cash withdrawals during the 
year for expansion and retirement of 
preferred stock, financial condition at 


the close of last year was very strong. 
Current assets amounted to $33,205,- 
005, of which $13,421,649 consisted 
of cash, against current liabilities of 
$2,656,918, leaving net working capi- 
tal of $30,548,087. While it is yet 
too early to accurately gauge 1931 
results, we believe that, barring un- 
foreseen adversities, earnings for the 
current year should moderately exceed 
last year’s accomplishments. Longer 
term prospects are highly favorable, 
and the shares merit consideration for 
holding over a period of a year or more. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 


I have noticed that Otis Elevator has 
held up relatively well while other issues 
were working to lower levels. Do you 
feel that the outlook for the building in- 
dustry ts favorable enough to warrant a 
_ of this stock?—E. P. H., Joplin, 

0. 


Otis Elevator Co. has long been the 
outstanding manufacturer of elevators 
used in commercial and residential 
buildings. Operations of the company 
are world-wide in scope, with 7 plants 
and 180 sales and services offices main- 
tained in the United States and sales 
agencies or affiliates in practically 
every commercially important foreign 
country. In recent years the company 
has specialized in high speed elevators 
for skyscrapers, most recent accom- 
plishments being the installation of 
elevators in the Empire State Building, 
the Chrysler Building and the Bank 
of Manhattan Building, three of the 
world’s highest structures, including the 


highest. The company is perfecting 
two new innovations; in the form of a 
double-deck elevator for servicing two 
floors simultaneously, and the operation 
of two separate cars in the same shaft 
—one local, serving lower floors and 
the other express, serving the upper 
stories. Improvements also have been 
recently announced in the escalator 
division, with the introduction of 
escalators in three widths, which fac- 
tor, it is believed, will facilitate their 
more general use in department stores 
and other institutions. The service de- 
partment bids fair to become an ever- 
increasingly important revenue pro- 
ducer, with stabilizing tendencies. 
Prior to 1930, annual increases in earn- 
ings were registered by the company 
in each year since 1921. Reflecting 
curtailed activity in the building in- 
dustry, net income of Otis for the 12 
months ended December 31, 1930, de- 
clined to $7,265,050, equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $3.44 a common 
share, from $8,370,528 or $3.99 a share 
in 1929. The decline approximated 
14%, which cannot be regarded as dis- 
appointing when consideration is given 
to the severely depressed conditions. 
Although the company entered 1931 
with unfilled orders lower than‘ at the 
beginning of last year, earnings should 
be well maintained, with a possible ii: 
crease in full year’s results over those 
of 1930. In view of the excellent 
financial condition, strategic position in 
the industry, capable management and 
favorable longer term prospects, we 
commend the common shares to the con- 
servative investor as an attractive me- 
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dium for participation in the general 
improvement of the building industry. 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES 


Is First National Stores to continue its 
expansion program? I do not hold any 
shares now, but a friend has recommended 
the issue. What do you advise?—H. H. P., 
Wichita, Kans. 


First National Stores, Inc., operating 
a chain of more than 2,550 grocery 
stores, including about 220 meat stores, 
throughout New England, recently 
purchased the entire business of Econo- 
my Stores, Inc., thus adding 18 new 
units to the system. The properties 
acquired include a warehouse which is 
to be used as a base for developing 
business of First National Stores in 
the west and northwest sections of 
Massachusetts. Earnings for the first 
nine months of the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1931, were equivalent 
to $3.74 per common share against 
$4.25 a share in the similar months of 
the preceding year. In view of the 
unsatisfactory trade conditions which 
existed throughout the year, this show- 
ing is considered relatively satisfactory. 
Sales for the four weeks ended Febru- 
ary 21, 1931, declined 4% from levels 
of a year earlier but returns for the 
full year have been estimated at close 
to $5 a share, as compared with $5.48 
in the 1929-30 fiscal year. The annu 
dividend of $2.50 a share is covered 
by a good margin and this rate is con- 
sidered secure. The longer term out- 
look is favorable and profits should be 
larger with improvement in the busi- 
ness trend. Initial commitments could 
be made during a market reaction. 


GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL 
Co. 


Did the General Railway Signal Co. 
Start the current year with a good volume 
of orders? Do you not believe that the 
company will increase its business if rail- 
road revenues gain? I have 100 shares 
purchased at 97—R. T. S., Canton, Ohio. 


General Railway Signal Co. ranks 
as one of the two leading enterprises 
engaged in the manufacture of pneu- 
matic, mechanical and electrical signal 
equipment used by railroads. Its prod- 
ucts include block signal apparatus and 
retarding equipment, train control sys- 
tems, interlocking equipment and other 
safety devices. In 1926, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission instituted a 
regulation, requiring all railroads to 
make more general use of automatic 
train control and block signal systems, 
thereby greatly stimulating the market 
for company’s products. Obviously, 
sharply curtailed buying on the part 
of railroads during last year found re- 
flection in this company’s operations. 
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However, General Railway Signal suc- 
cessfully bid for the. contract to supply 
the signal equipment for the new muni- 
cipal subways in New York City, 
which factor, largely offset loss of reve- 
nues from other divisions. Net income 
for 1930 amounted to $2,432,350, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$7.07 a common share, as compared 
with net of $3,118,346 or $8.25 a share 
on a larger capitalization in 1929. Re- 
cent bulletins of the company stated 
that unfilled orders at the beginning of 
the current year were 80% of that at 
the start of 1930, while new contracts 
are being maintained at satisfactory 
levels. Moreover, return of more nor- 
mal operations on the part of the rail- 
roads during latter part of the year 
should allow greater profits for Gen- 
eral Railway Signal during the final 
half of 1931. In view of strong finan- 
cial position and favorable longer term 
prospects, we suggest that you maintain 
your present long position in the shares. 





UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
Co. 


My broker maintains that Union Carbide 
& Carbon is a very attractive issue for 
holding this year because of its strong 
position. I have 50 shares of this stock. 
Do you think I should buy more?—S. J. G.., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Although Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. is commonly identified with the 
chemical industry, in reality operations 
of its subsidiaries cover an extremely 
broad and varied field. Limited space 
available for this brief discussion of 
the company prevents a_ complete 
enumeration of its products, most 
of which are sold under names un- 
known to the layman. However, 
among the more important revenue 
producers are calcium carbide, used 
principally in the generation of acety- 
lene gas, oxy-acetylene welding equip- 
ment, oxygen, nitrogen and other com- 
mercial gases, ““Pyrofax” (a household 
gas), special alloy steels, alcohols, sol- 
vents and other chemicals, batteries sold 
mainly under the trade name of 
“Eveready,” various carbon products 
and radio tubes. Carbide is a holding 
company, and receives its income from 
50 subsidiaries which operate 164 
plants and factories. Six of the sub- 
sidiaries are located in Canada, and 
two in Norway. A few years ago the 
company launched an expansion pro- 
gram, the culmination of which has not 
as yet been reached. Despite depressed 
conditions last year, $26,785,183 in 
cash was expended in 1930 for con- 
struction and acquisitions, and it is be- 
lieved that considerable money will be 
used during the current year for fur- 
ther developments. Net income of the 
company for the 12 months ended De- 
cember 31, 1930, amounted to $28,- 


041,425, equal to $3.12 a share on 
9,000,743 common shares outstanding, 
against $35,427,024 or $3.94 per share 
on a smaller capitalization in the pre- 
ceding year. Financial position at the 
close of last year was excellent, current 
assets amounting to $110,231,628, of 
which $48,110,278 was cash, call loans 
and marketable securities against cur- 
rent liabilities of $14,354,274, leaving 
net working capital of $95,877,353. 
The common shares commend them- 
selves as suitable for long term holding, 
and we would endorse moderate com- 
mitments during recessions. 


GOLD DUST CORP. 


I notice that the earnings of Gold Dust 
were lower in 1930 than in 1929. I would 
like to average as I have 150 shares pur- 
chased at high levels. What is your 
advice?—C. C. D., St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Gold Dust Corp., through nu- 
merous acquisitions, has widely diversi- 
fied its products, and in addition to its 
well-known lines of washing powder, 
soaps and shoe polishes, the company 
distributes flour, cereal and various 
other food products. The position of 
the stockholders of the Gold Dust 
Corp. was improved last year by the 
retirement of practically the entire 
funded debt of the company. At the 
close of 1930, the bonded indebtedness 
of the company totaled but $1,061,000 
of subsidiary notes, $13,846,000 of 
bonds having been retired during the 
year. Despite this cash outlay, Gold 
Dust had cash on hand of $5,423,000 
at the close of the year, and the balance 
sheet showed a ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities of 3 to 1. Earn- 
ings in 1930 fell off somewhat due 
chiefly to lower sales of certain prod- 
ucts and inventory write-offs. Per 
share results were $3.51, a decline of 
12% from the $4.06 earned in 1929. 
The annual dividend of $2.50 a share, 
however, was well earned. The com- 
pany is operating on a better margin 
of profit now than a year ago and with 
its products of an essential nature, the 
outlook is favorable. We look upon 
Gold Dust as a desirable addition to 
an investment portfolio and would 
favor your plan to average. 


J. C. PENNEY CoO. 


Have you a report of sales of J. C. 
Penney Co. for any part of the current 
year? The dividend reduction has worried 
me, but I do not care to sacrifice my 83 
shares if the outlook is favorable— 
W. S. K., Hamilton, Ohio. 


The outgrowth of a single store 
started in Wyoming in 1902, the J. C. 
Penney Co. now operates some 1,450 
stores located west of the Mississippi 

(Please turn to page 846) 
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Dividends and Interest 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL | 

LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


3 aw following quarterly 
dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors: 

Preferred Stock Series A 87}46c 

per share 

Common Stock 37)4c per share 
Both dividends have been 
declared payable April 30 to 
stockholders of record at close 
of business April 10. 


E. A. Barey 


Treasurer. 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
April 9, 1931 
T Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series 
No. 18, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
lo Series 
No. 8, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
Ne. 18, 50¢ per share 
payable s on tf 15, 1931, to shareholders 
close of business April 20 
Tost EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 




















Dorden’s 
Common DivipEeNnpD No. 85 
A quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share has been 
declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
June 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
15, 1931. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
Ww. P. Marsn, Treasurer. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., 


Transfer Books will not close. 
G. F. MAY, 


When doing business 


March 25, 1931. 


The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending Match 31, 1931, a divi- 
dend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred steck 
of the Company. 

The board also declared a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%) per cent. on the Common stock 
of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable June 1, 
Stockholders of record 
on waren 18, 1981 


1931, to 
at the close of business 





Secretary. 


New York Stock Exchange 


RAILS 











1929 1930 
A ‘High Low ‘High Low 
rn gwdSecb0b5) owed ccbeaees 298% 195% 242% 168 
ERE aE 104% 99 108% 100 
Atlantic ee ee 2091, 161 175% 95% 
B 
Baltimore & Ohio .............. 145% 105 122% 55% 
Bangor & Aroostook ............ 90% 55 8414 50% 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit .... 81% 40 18% 55% 
BO Nh -owie vaRNss 6 tie koe Mo <0 92% 16% 983%, 83 
c 
Canadian re Aste dens awe 265% 185 52% 35% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. 279% 160 51% 823% 
Cc. M. & 8&t. Suey “& Pacific...... 44% 16 26% 4% 
ge SPAR ae 68% 28% 46% 1% 
Chicago & Northwestern ......... 108% 715 89% 28% 
Chicago, Rock Is, & Pacific..... 148% 101 125% 45Y% 
D 
Delaware & Hudson ...........- 141% 181 130% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..... 169% 120% 153 6944 
E 
Erie R. R. 93% 41% 638% 22% 
Do Ist Pfd. 66% 55% 67% 27 
Do 2nd Pfd 63% 52 621% 26 
Great Werthern Pld, ......00.00. 128% 85% 102 61 
H 
Hudson & Manhattan ........... 58% 34% 53% 34% 
I 
NEN SURED evinces sno senses 158% 116 186% 653, 
Interborough Rapid Transit ..... 58% 15 89% 203, 
EK 
=aaeee, City Southern ........... 108% 60 85% 34 
Dh. cvaguesnseanteaseeses 10% 63 70 53 
L 
ie A WATAS, | 50552402 -radendc 102% 65 84% 40 
Louisville & Nashville .......... 154% 110 138% 84 
M 
Mo., Kansas & Texas ........... 65% 27% 6654 14% 
5 BRE eter eer 107% 93% 108% 60 
Missouri Pacific 2 oii. .ccscvcense 101% 46 98% 20% 
erry re 149 105 145% 719 
N 
Mew Work Contra] ............0. 256% 160 192% 105% 
. ¥., Chic, & St. Louis........ 192% 110 144 73 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford........ 18244 80% 128% 67% 
Norfolk & Western ............- 290 191 265 181% 
Morthern Pacific .........--..06 118% 76% 97 42% 
P 
Pommayivatiia  .....ccccccccccces 110 12% 86% 63 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. .......+... 148% 121% 481, 
R 
SO aS ree ere es 147% 101% 141% 73 
Do nist EE Sr ere 50 41% 50% 44% 
8 
St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 183% 101 118% 39% 
St. Louis-Southwestern 115% 50 71634 18 
Seaboard Air Lines 21% 9% 12% % 
SAPS 41% 16% 28 % 
Southern Pacific 157% 105 127 88 
Southern Railway .............. 162% 109 186% 46% 
Uv 
Wee ERD isis cssccanceestcs 297% 200 242% 166% 
SS ee Sree 85% 80 88% 82% 
Ww 
MEL 4c c5Aks evn as sus snddeh san 81% 40 87% 11% 
et 2 CR Sree ere 104% 82 89% 39 
Western Maryland .............. 54 10 36 10 
oe eres 41% 15 80% 1% 
Oc xaGWe ss <eanend ssctis 67% 87% 53% 23 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


1929 


A High 
GR ND i win 0's sa dciaesas 34 
Air Reductions, Inc. ........... 223% 
Allegheny Corp. ................ 56% 
Allied Chemical & Dye.......... 354% 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. ............ 15% 
Amer, Brake Shoe & Fdy........ 62 
OS aS eres 184% 
mer. Ust & Way...........:,.5. 106% 
Amer, & Foreign Power......... 199% 
| NS |e 54 
Amer. International Corp........ 96% 
Amer. Mchy. & Fdry............ 279% 
Amer. Power & Light........... 175% 
Amer, Radiator & 8. 8. ........ 55% 
Amer, Rolling Mil] ............. 144% 
Amer. Smelting & Refining...... 130% 
Amer. Steel Foundries .......... 79% 
American  : Se 514 
Amer. Sugar Refining ........... 94% 
Amer, Tel. & ~~ eee oe 310% 
Amer. Tobacco Com............. % 


232 
Amer. Water Works & Elec..... 199 


1930 


High 
87% 
156% 
35% 


Low 
14% 


39% 
451% 
40% 


69% 
44% 


89 
34 


61 
111 


26% 


26 
61 
19% 
14% 
315 


87 


67% 
24% 


35 
63 


176% 
83% 


“ 14% 
30 


18% 
10 
16 


1981 
High Low 
88% 16% 
109% 89% 
12% 1% 
188% 182% 
42% 32% 
38 32 
129% 106% 
88% 27 
51% 26%, 
81% 28% 
26 17% 
48% 31 
4% i465 
21% 15% 
87% 26% 
58% = 40% 
81% 28% 
48% 937 
60 42% 
201% 176% 
121 104 
80% 58% 


Last 
Sale 
4/8/31 
180% 
7106% 

100 
12% 
58 
66%, 
93% 


$1321% 
15 


27 
+86 
734 


60 
740% 


69% 
29 


+84 
T54% 


TRY 
745 


31% 
121% 
% 


941% 
42 


179 
T85% 


T15% 
30 
18% 


710 
23 


Last 
Sale 
4/8/31 
19% 

94 


Div'’d 

$ Per 

Share 
10 


5 
10 
5 


3% 
4 
6 


2% 
2% 


PO om: 


Pip: 


3% 


Po 


2% 
7 


| ond . 
or AWAAQD a. 


noe 


oa: sii 


Div'd 
$ Per 
Share 
1,60 
4% 
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1929 
iv’d 
Per A High 
are Anaconda Copper Mining ....... 140 
0 Arnold-Constable Corp. .........- 40% 
5 TR SS Oe eee 10%, 
0 Atlantic, Gulf & W. I. 8.8, Line 86% 
Atinntio “WeRwing ...2sssecsccesss 17% 
5 BubUER BU... c sis ccecccccescces 514 
3% B 
4 Baldwin Loco, Works........... 66% 
6 Barnsdall Corp. Cl, A..........- 49% 
Beech Nut Packing ............ 101 
2y, De ee errr ree 104% 
ai, ae i, a eeeeenner en 60% 
: Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........ 140% 
. Bohn Aluminum ................ 136% 
4 Borden Company .............. 100% 
5 BOrG-WEINSE noc ecgeccccecs vec: 86% 
RRS eee et coe 63% 
Burroughs Adding Mach......... 96% 
9 Byers & Co. (A. M.) ..........- 192% 
4 Cc 
California Packing ............-- 84% 
c Calumet & Arizona Mining.. 136% 
4 Calumet & Hecla ........ 61% 
4 Canada Dry Ginger Ale . - 98% 
Case, J. Fe acccvccccscces 467 
Caterpillar Tractor 7 61 
5 Cerro de Pasco Copper 120 
Chesapeake Corp. ... 92 
BY, Childs Ge. .cccccce 16% 
? Chrysler Corp. ... 135 
Oe ae ee 154% 
7 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ..... “oa ae 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............ 18%, 
Columbian Carbon .............. 344 
Colum. Gas & Elec.............. 140 
5 Commercial Credit .............. 625% 
: Commercial Solvent ............. 63 
Commonwealth Southern ......... 24% 
BY Consolidated Gas of N. Y,. ...... 183% 
7 Continental Baking Cl. A........ 90 
Continental Can, Inc. ........... 92 
MOOTIEINOON REE. occcis sscwevssce 474% 
, Corn Products Refining ......... 126% 
1 Crucible Steel of Amer.......... 121% 
; COGRNY WOORIRE 6.052 cc cccescccces 67% 
5 Curtis Publishing .............0. 182 
Curtiss Wright, Common ........ ¥% 
; Cartiis “Weeet, Bo ...sccsecsecs 37% 
3 D 
3 Davison Chemical .............. 69% 
’ DMs siderssnesstscgeeutss 26% 
‘ Du Pont de Nemours............ 231 
E 
Eastman Kodak Co. ............. 264% 
Eaton Axle & Spring ........... 16% 
Electric Auto Lite ............. 174 
Elec. Power & Light............ 86% 
' Elec. Storage Battery ........... 104% 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ......... 83% 
F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........ 87 
First National Stores ........... 90 
Foster Wheeler ................. 95 
Se a ee 105% 
Freeport Texas Co. ............. 54% 
G 
General Amer. Tank Car........ 128% 
General Asphalt ........... is 94% 
General Electric 403 
General Foods - 81% 
General Mills ..... 89% 
General Motors Co: 91% 
General Railway Signal 126% 
General Refractories ... 881, 
Gillette Safety Razor 143 
UG SPER OOEDS os oso bccw ee tes 82 
Gecerion ty; (Bi We) oi. cages 105% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ........ 154% 
Granby Consol. Min., Smelt. & Pr. 102% 
ee eee 82% 
‘d Great Western Sugar ........... 44 
or Guy States Bteal .... 02... .8cee. 79 
re H 
30 Hershey Chocolate ..........:... 148% 
Uy Houston Oil of Texas........... 109 
Hudson Motor Car .............. 92% 
ee a er ee 82 
I 
10 i ee cesar 118 
Inter. Business Machines ........ 225 
aS ree sees 1n2%, 
Inter. Harvester 149 
Int. Match Pfd. 10214, 
ee | Tie banter 72%, 
0 Inter, Paper & Power ‘‘A’’..... 2 
maker, Wels E> TA, 6. isch. oa 149% 
J 
ROWOL LU ae. Sa nide ds es geuede's 84, 
Johns-Manville .................. 2423, 
K 
2 Kennecott Copper .......... 104% 
Kresge Co. (8. 8.) .... 67% 
Kreuger & Toll ............. -. 4% 
Kroger Grocery & Baking....... 128% 





APRIL 18, 1931 





Low 
671% 
6% 





1930 1931 
High Low High Low 
81% 25 43% 29% 
18% 8% 1% 3% 
50% 19 29% 22 
80% 33 39 31 
51% 16% 23% 17% 
263% 60% 281% 101% 
38 19% 27% 20% 
84 8% 14% 10% 
10% 46% 60 50 
57% 14% 2614 16% 
56% 30% 46% 82% 
110% 41% 10% 45% 
69 15% 39% 20% 
90% 60% 16% 67% 
50% 15 30% 205 
25% 12% 22% 16% 
51% 18% 32% 21% 
112% 33% 69% 37% 
% 41% 53 35% 
89% 28% 43% 36% 
83% 1% 11% 8 
15% 30% 40% 29% 
362% 83% 181% 81% 
19% 22 52% 26% 
% 21 30% 22% 
824, 32% 54% 40 
% 22% 33% 25% 
43 144% 25% 15% 
191% 133% 170 142% 
64% 44 50% 46% 
%7 18% 82% 21 
199 % 111% 18% 
87 30% 45% 38% 
40% 15% 23% 18% 
38 14 21% 15% 
201% 1% 12 8 
136% 18% 109% 82% 
52% 16% 30 17 
11% 48% 62%, 47 
80% 1% 12 8% 
111% 65 86% 16% 
93 50% 63 48 
48 38% 48% 41 
126% 100 89% 
14% 1% 5% 2% 
19% 8 8% 8% 
43% 10 23 18% 
87% 57% 18% 61% 
145% 80% 107 83% 
255% 148% 185% 148% 
87% 11% 21% 18% 
114% 33 14% 50% 
103% 84% 60% 38% 
19% 47% 66 50% 
59% 36% 41 
33% 15% 19% 16 
61% 838% 55 41 
104% 87% 64, 41% 
57 16% 38% 24% 
55 24% 43% 28% 
111% 53% 13% 57% 
71% 22% 47 24y, 
95% 41% 54% 41% 
61% 44%, 55% 41% 
59% 40% 50 
54% 31% 48 35% 
106% 56 84% 67 
90 39 57% 40 
106% 18 834% 21% 
41% 29 42% 31% 
58% 15% 20% 15% 
96% 35% 52%, 38% 
59% 12 22%, 15% 
20% 10 18% 10% 
34% 7 11% 1% 
80 15 87% 18% 
109 70 103% 87 
116% 29% 68% 351% 
62% 18 26 18% 
265% M% 18% ™% 
98 53 71 59% 
197% 131 179% 145% 
15% 49% 62, 41% 
115% 45% 601% 48 
92 52% 13, 55 
443, 12% 20% 18% 
31% 5% 10% 6% 
11% 17% 38% 18% 
661% 87 571% 39% 
148% 48%, 80%, 52% 
62% 20% 31% 22% 
36 274 25 
35% a7 20% 
48% pS 84% 18 


Last 
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Bree the period 
of perhaps the most 
severe business curtail- 
ment—year ending Feb- 
ruary 1931 — CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC. reported 
a 44% increase in business as com- 


ared with 1930. - 
pare wi 
LITTLE reflection NQNARANAS 
will reveal why 
wel 


NAN 
-managed industrial 
banking institutions such 


NEN EON 
as Credit Service, Inc. 


SNe 
occupyfavorable earning 


NSAQRA 
NK 
positions during periods 


f business 
Wh, 


pani s44 
LGA 4OARIYIZ 
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adversity. 





F you are about to 
choose a safe invest- 
ment which mustcombine 
liberal yield with mar- 


tify 
ketability, you should not 


TR fail to investigate the 6% 


Gold Debenture Profit Sharing Bonds. 


N 8 years the bond WLAQK 


holders of CREDIT 
N 


ERVICE, INC. have >; N 
TURN 


enjoyed a total return of \ 
80% in interest and 
Gor 





i 
S 





AN 


44 


S55 


Ss 






















dividends. Mail coupon 
for information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 











ASSOCIATES, INC. 
___GraybarBidg. New York __ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
M.W.-4-18-31 

























LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—including paper and 
delivery in Greater New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
552 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 




























To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our maga- 
zine, seeking sound securities to add to 
their holdings. 


By keeping them informed of your divi- 
dend action, you create the maximum 
amount of good will for your Company, 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors, 

leat 

Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the 
list of publications carrying your nest divi- 
dend notice! 





TT ITI LETTE I I MPS TORT ESTE BI ES A 
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A Binder for 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET 


at cost! 


—Enables you to insert your 
copies singly or all at once, 
without punching or other- 
wise marring them. Once in 
the binder, your Magazines 
will be kept clean, neat and 
compact. 


—Permits you to refer instantly 
to facts, statistics and articles 
you are interested in, with- 
out removing individual 
Magazines from the binder. 


—Gives you at all times a com- 
plete 6-months’ file of Maga- 
zines, because it holds thir- 
teen copies. A cumulative 
index appears at the end of 
every half year, making it 
possible to keep your vol- 
umes complete as a perma- 
nent file, always increasing 
in usefulness. 


—Looks well on your office table 
or in your home library, be- 
cause it is bound in hand- 
some and durable artcraft, 
with a sturdy and simple 
construction which insures 
its continued usefulness over 
a long period. 


An Occasional Review of the Past 
Issues Will Net the Subscriber In- 
valuable Trading and Investment 
Information. 


USE THIS COUPON = 





Build up your refer- 
ence library by mail- 
ing this coupon NOW 











The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


All orders outside of Continental 
U. S. A. cash in full with orders. 


Send. weccccoce Binders, each to hold 
6 Months’ Copies of The Magazine of 
Wall Street. Price $2.00 each. 


Base enclosed. Send C. O. D. $..... 

OS SSS ery Serer ss 

CL Uhc weds ih istas bsb's 60k.6\ ote 
(Please print) 


CO Send Catalog of Your Important 
Books 
April 18 





| 
| 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 
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1929 1930 1931 Last Div'd 
eth A A Sale §$ Per 
L High Low High Low High Low 4/8/31 Share 
rer ferpeee rere 157% 80% 113 10% 87% 11% 80% 8 
eS Pe eae 68% 28 36 21 34% 24 30% 3 
Liggett & Myers Tob. B........ 106 80% 114% 18% 91% 83 85% 5 
SEGRE GRIBORIO Soc c ccccisccece 118% 40 81% 89 55% 41% 424, 3 
LURES to ck Bess mnisens 5 4s0% 84% 32 95% 41% 68% 45% 538% 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ............ 88% 89% 10% 0% 54% 43% 52% 2.80 
SNE abn ocksns si xscetac sn? 31% 14% 28% 8% 20% 11% 18% 
x 
Mack Truck, Inc. % 88% 8354 3% 35% 8 
Macy (R. H.) 110 159% 81% 106% 91 3 
Magma Copper 52% 19% 27% 19 19% 2 
Marine Midland ................ aa Le 82% 17% 24y% 19% 20% 1.20 
Mathieson Alkali ................ 12% 29 51% 30% 31% 23% 24% 2 
May Dept, Stores .............0. 108% 45% 61% 27% 39 285 34% 2% 
McKeesport Tin Plate ........... 82 54 89% 61 108% 71% 98% 5 
Ment, Wael & Oo. cccscceccs. ose 156% 42% 49% 15% 29% 15% 22% 
N 
Mash Motor Ge. cisecccccsscoves 118% 40 58% 21% 0% 27% 35 4 
Mational Bisewlt 3 4..66..6.00060 236% 140 93 685% 83% 716 719 2.80 
National Cash Register A........ 148% 69 83% 27% 39% 27 29% oy 
National Dairy Prod. ........... 86% s6.Ci«zj 62 85 50% 88% 47% 2.60 
BOGNONEL SRM. sob ddauacss poses 310 129% 189% 114 132 118% 120% 5 
National Power & Light........ 71% 23 58% 80 44% 81% 37% 1 
North American Co. ........... 186% 66% 182% 57% 90% 62 77 §10% 
0 
oc Bih acerca c.., SHET ELE OE TET 55 22% 80% 48% 58% 48% 50 2% 
ge ears ee es eer 55 224% 88% 9% 16% 10 11 Sis 
P *| 
Pacific Gas & Electric........... 98% 42 14% 40% 54% 45% 50% 2 
BDeCIRS TAGNUNE ...ccsiessvcceces 146% 58% 107% 46 69%, 50% 60% 3 
Packard Motor Car ............. 82% 13 23% 1% 11% 8% 9 60 
Paramount Publix .............. 15% 35 17% 34% 50% 36% 43% 4 
Penney ihc) schivesshhases® 105% 66 80 27% 89% 28% 35% 2.40 
Phillips Petroleum ............. 47 24y% 44%, 114% 165% 9 10% 
Prairie Oil & Gas.... 65% 40% 54 11% 20% 12% 138% 2 
Prairie Pipe Line .............. 65 45 60 16% 26% 17% 20% 8 
Procter & Gamble .............. 98 48% 18% 525, 11% 63 68% 2.40 
Public Service of N. J, ........ 137% 54 123% 65 964 ri 85% 3.40 
Pe MM. sbdsbenesccs cons ot ae 13 893% 47 5814 40% 42y, 4 
Pure RRR PSS Se eee 30% 20 27% 1% 11% 8% 8% 
Purity Bakerfes .........0.0.0.. 148% 55 88% 36 55% 87% 39 4 
R 
Radio Corp. of America......... 114% 26 69% 11% 27% 12 21 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum x 12 50 14% 24% 15% 21% 
Remington-Rand Sacer Gane , 7% 20% 46% 144% 19% 11% 12 
Republic Steel ......... alae 624, 79% 10% 25% 12 18 os 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl. B.... 66 39 58% 40 53 40% 61% 8 
RL no cactbabadtaces<ce 64 438% 56% 36% 4255 355% 86% 1% 
5 
eet BOGGNS occ cdscecvcccccese 90% 122% 38% 65% 38 59 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............ 80 1005 431% 63% prt ss 2% 
Shell Union Oil .......... 19 25% 5% 10% 6% 7 
Simmons Serr 59% 94% 11 23% 14% 15% 
Sinclair Consol. Oil Corp. . 4 9% 15% 10’ 11% 1 
Skelly Oil Corp. ........... 3 28 4k 10% 12% 1% 8% as 
Rs SN OM ca cebaseccstrcs ce 45% 72 40% 54% 45% 49 2 
Standard Brands ............... % 20 29% 14% 20% 16% 18 1.20 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co... 13% 129% 638% 88% 58 138% 8% 
Standard Oil of Calif..... 1 51% 15 424% 61% 42% 48% 2% 
Standard Oil of N. J. ..... ..... 48 84% 43% 52% 41% 2 
Standard Oil of WW. ¥............ 31% 40% 19% 26 21 21% 1.60 
Stewart-Warner speedometer .... 17 30 47 14% 21% 14% 17 ee 
Stone & Webster = 64 118% 87% 54% 87% 45% 8 
Studebaker Corp. 88% 471% 18% 26 20% 23% 1.20 
Tt 
NN oo vide seisiwsscoes 11% 50 60% 28% 27 28 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ............ 85% 42% 67% 404% Het rity an : 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil........... 23% 10 17% 5% ® Oy A 60 
Timken Roller Bearing ......... 189% 58% 89% 40% 69 43 61 8 
v 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 181% 1388 49 16% 51% 62 5 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 140 69 106% 52% 72 55% 63 2.60 
United Aircraft & Trans.. 162 $1 1 38% 22% 31% . 
SEE EL 5 WS 0 diebdoctcises 15% 19 52 18% 81% 16% 24% 75 
ee ee 158% 99 108 46% 67% 61% 61 4 
United Gas Imp...............-. 59% 22 24y, 87% 1.20 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol ......... 24356 95 189% 50% 11% 88 41% 2 
te ee Bs o.5 0600000000 55% 12 38% 18% 87% 27% 81% 2 
Soy. . aa aa 119% 50% 15 28 86% 245, 27 3 
OS ee eee 65 15 11 20% 11% 17% as 
U. §. Smelting, Ref. & Mining 12% 29% 86 1 25 18% 1 
a RIMES s do xanchescecse 261% 150 198% 194% 152% 185% 187% 7 
Vv 
Vanaiiam Gerp. .......cccccccece 116% 87% 148% 44% 76% 45% 56% 8 
Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures 30 80% 9% 20% 1 1 oe 
Western Union Tel........ . 155 210% 122% 150% wre 1s 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. os) ee 26% 52 31% 36% 31% 31% 2 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg...... 2925, 100 201% 88% 107% 81% 8314 
Wiha NOE cnccpencdbrsvorvcese 58% 27% 43 21% 19% 20% 1 
Woolworth Co. (F. W.) ......... 108% 624%, 12% 51% CJ 54% 60% 2.40 
Worthington Pump & Mach...... 187% 43 160 “7 106% 59% 716% we 


t Bid price. § Payable in stock. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Securities Analyzed, Rated and 
Mentioned in This Issue 








Industrials 
American Rolling Mill......... 830 
Benttice Creamery... 5 oss. ces 826 
Pe OER td sion es wile Sulcigcnis oat 826 
Bucyfus-Ecie Go) os spies casos 846 
CataGela Coie. Mea eS oss 832 
Continental Can Co.i...5.¢.. 840 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
| ie oj (UAE Ane orn, Meier, Meer 833 
First National Stores........... 841 
General Railway Signal Co..... 841 
Gad Dest Corp... 2. sasics.s. 841 
Grand Union Co., The......... 828 
Eanes OA. F.. 6 scoss cect. 828 
Macy & Co., R. H. ..... ‘Ke ghee 846 
May Department Stores........ 846 
ge a arr eee 826 
Otis: Blevator’ Go. ob socks sees 840 
Pee TI SK 6436 sdxsews 841 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .......... 829 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 841 
Bonds 
New York Dock Co., 1st Mort. 
4s, due Aug. 1, 1951......... 820 
Public Utilities 
American Commonwealth....... 824 
General Gas & Electric......... 824 
Niagara Hudson Power........ 824 
Unites Ger Qeeesseiiccscasscs. 830 
United Light & Power Co...... 833 
U.S: Electric Powers s..5 0554 824 
Utilities Power & Light........ 824 
Important Corporation 
Meetings 
Date of 
Company Specification Meeting 
American Metals Co....Pfd. & Com. Div. 4-30 
Amer. Tobacco Co...Com. & Com. B Div. 4-29 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
1% Ptd. & Com, Div. © 4-30 
Brooklyn Edison Co...........+ Com, Div. 4-28 
Central B.R. of W. F022... 00se8 Com, Div. 4-23 
Chile Copper 06....ccccccscsses Com. Div. 4-23 
WOOD QUA O sos bss deeeeesenssad Com. Div. 4-27 
Delaware & Hudson Co......... Com. Div. 4-29 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R...... Com, Div. 4-23 
Illinois Central R.R............ Com. Div. 4-28 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co...Com. Div. 4-20 
Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. 
Com. & Com. B. Div. 4-22 
National Biscuit Co..... Pfd. & Com. Div. 4-21 
National Refining Co........... Com. Div. 421 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R.R. 
Pfd. & Com, Div. 4-30 
Norfolk & Western Ry......... Com. Div. 4-28 
Southern Calif. Edison Co. 
Pfd, A& B Div. 4-24 
Studebaker Corp. ...... Pfd, & Com. Div. 4-28 
U. 8. Steel Corp....... Pfd. & Com. Div. 428 


White Biter Oo... .....05.0 cee Com. Div. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 25, 1931 


BRUSSELS 








RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers....$ 253,378,354.67 











U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 198,070,743.76 
Public Goecurities..... 65. ccccaecweecas 69,601,407.30 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank..... 7,800,000.00 
PU SN ow nice ee easier ownage 58,497,320.99 
Loans and Bills Purchased ............ 1,039,313,650.07 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ..... 3,160,866.64 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 1,018,267.06 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ...... 147,451,510.93 
PROT OOR RT a eee 14,742,109.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 13,345,991.00 
$1,806,380,221.71 
LIABILITIES 
Se ae $90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .......... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ....... 38,068,599.69 
$ 298,068,599.69 
Accrued Dividend ..................- 4,200,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ..... 10,415,503.91 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 23,556,646.83 
SN 6. o> 6 s0n 0-04 setae Eh KDE 147,451,510.93 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
EEE «sna wns sanacee ween ees 98,672,067.23 
eee $1,198,984,657.30 
Outstanding Checks . 25,031,235.82 1,224,015,893.12 





$1,806,380,221.71 





























E. extend the facilities of our 

\¥ organization to those desiring 
information or reports on compa- 
nies with which we are identified. 
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_ Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 841) 








River. The stores carry clothing and 
shoes for men and women, dry goods 
and a varied line of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. Earnings showed a decline last 
year, the first interruption in the steady 
upward trend of profits reported since 
1921. Operations were at peak levels 
in 1929, when sales and profits totaled 
$209,690,417 and $12,413,377, respec- 
tively. Sales fell off to $192,943,765 
last year, however, while profits totaled 
$8,290,622, or $2.88 per share, slightly 
under the $3 dividend in effect last 
year. The stock is now on an annual 
$2.40 dividend basis. Gross sales for 
the first two months of the current 
year totaled $19,266,890, a decline of 
11.6% from the corresponding months 
of 1930. It is interesting to note that 
the liquid position of the company was 
improved in 1930, a year of declining 
sales and earnings. Cash increased dur- 
ing the year to $12,270,083 from $7, 
133,070 and inventories at the close of 
the year were considerably lower de- 
spite the fact that more than 50 new 
stores were opened. ‘The stock must 
be considered semi-speculative, but it 
is reasonable to assume that earnings 
will show improvement with better 
trade conditions. Provided you are 
willing to hold over the longer term, 
we see no reason for sacrificing. 





MAY DEPARTMENT STORES 
Co. 


Profits of May Department Stores were 
lower last year. I have held 150 shares 
for a number of years. Is the outlook 
favorable and should I continue to hold? 
—R. E. L., Anderson, Ind. 


May Department Stores Co., operat- 
ing retail stores in a number of the 
larger cities of the country including 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Los 
Angeles and St. Louis, closed the fiscal 
year which ended January 31, 1981, 
in a strong financial and trade posi- 
tion. The past year was one of te . 
duced public buying power and smaller 
margins of profits, and as a result, 
earnings declined more than 30% from 
the results for the previous year. Profits 
last year totaled $4,080,953, or the 
equivalent of $3.03 per share of com- 
mon stock, as against $6,174,925 or 
$4.75 a share in the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1930. ‘With all of its 
units in excellent shape, and strongly 
entrenched in the various cities, earn- 
ings are expected to return to former 
levels over the longer term with any 
general improvement in business.. The 


common stock is now on an annual 
$2.50 dividend basis, whereas the for- 
mer rate was $2 in cash and 5% in 

The present rate was covered 
by a fair margin by last year’s earn- 
ings and an attractive yield is offered. 
We look upon the issue as a desirable 
means of participating in the future of 
an important chain of department 
stores and believe it will be advan- 
tageous to hold your 150 shares of 
stock. 


R. H. MACY & CoO. 


The stock of R. H. Macy appeals to me 
as an attractive issue to purchase for hold- 
ing for a number of years. I am im- 
pressed by the sales record of this company 
last year. Do you favor a commitment? 
—E. R. A., Alton, Ill. 


R. H. Macy & Co. firmly entrenched 
itself as the world’s pre-eminent de- 
partment store when net sales of the 
New York store and the affiliate, L. 
Bamberger & Co. of Newark, New 
Jersey, for the fiscal year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1931, totaled $135,002,877, 
compared with a total of $135,856,663 
in the fiscal year ended February 1, 
1930. This remarkable showing in a 
year of depressed business gives ample 
testimony to the highly efficient man- 
agement of the organization. Lower 
profit margins cut into profits last year 
and the company also financed a large 
addition to its New York store out of 
earnings. The leadership of R. H. 
Macy & Co. in its field is due largely 
to its policy of underselling com- 
petitors, and the fact that operations 
are on a strictly cash basis. Per 
share results for the latest fiscal year 
were $4.81 on 1,354,931 common 
shares outstanding at the close of the 
period, compared with $6.70 a share 
on 1,304,010 shares a year earlier. In 
addition to the New York store and 
Newark store, R. H. Macy & Co. has 
afhliates located in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. The outlook is en- 
tirely favorable and we consider the 
stock an investment issue and would 
endorse commitments during periods of 
market weakness. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE. Co. 


I have held 50 shares of Bucyrus Erie 
for several years and would like to know 
if you think I should continue to hold this 
issue. Are the prospects favorable? — 
M. J. L., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. is prominent in the 
production of excavating machinery, 
the company, in its present form, rep- 
resenting a consolidation of two lead- 
ing enterprises in this field. It manu- 
factures revolving quarry and minin 


shovels,..railroad type . shovels an 


cranes, the latter built to lift a maxi- 
mum load of 200 tons, stripping shovels 


and other equipment. Responding to 
the demand, the company now builds 
all machines suitable for the use of 
either electric, steam or other power. 
Materially augmented by larger carry- 
over of unfilled orders at the beginning 
of 1930, results for the first six months 
of last year registered only a moderate 
decline from those of the preceding 
year. However, by the time the sec- 
ond half was well under way, the back- 
log of unfilled orders had just about 
spent itself, with the result that a sharp 
decline in earnings occurred in the final 
six months. Net income for the full 
1930 year amounted to $2,439,461, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$1.63 a common share, as compared 
with net of $3,301,960 or $3.17 a share 
for the preceding twelve months. Re- 
cent bulletins indicate that downward 
trend of sales was still in evidence dur- 
ing the first two months of the cur- 
rent year, with little improvement an- 
ticipated for early future months. 
However, financial position at the close 
of last year was strong, with current 
assets of $14,364,697 (cash amounted 
to $4,062,083) more than 6.4 times 
current liabilities of $2,235,741. More- 
over, in view of large contemplated 
public works programs, a turning point 
for the company may be in evidence 
during the latter part of 1931. The 
shares, of course, are speculative but 
we would not be inclined to favor 
liquidation at current deflated levels. 








Important Dividend 


Announcements 


NOTE—To obtain a dividend directly from the 
company, the stockholder must have his stock 
transferred to his name before the date of the 
closing of the company’s books. 


Ann’! Amount Stock Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 
$2.00 Adams-Mills ......... $50 Q 418 5-1 
1.80 Allegheny Steel ...... 16 M 4-30 6-18 
4.00 American Can Co...., 100 Q 430 65-15 
5.00 Baltimore & Ohio RR. 1.25 Q 418 6-1 
4.00 Buckeye Pipe Line.... 1.00 Q 4-27 6-15 
3.00 Chicago Yellow Cab... .25 M 4-20 6-1 
3.00 Cluett Peabody & Co. .75 Q@ 420 6-1 
6.00 Colum, Gas & Elec. 
Cum, 6% Pfd...... 1.50 Q 420 65-15 
5.00 Columbia Gas & Elec. 
Cum. 5% Pfd. .... 125 Q 420 6-15 
2,00 Columbia Gas & Elec. 
TR Sct ceesenien 50 Q 420 65-15 
1,50 Exchange Buffet .... .87% @Q 4-15 430 
2.00 Granby Consol. Mining 
Smelt. & Pr........ 50 Q 421 5-1 
5.00 Hershey Chocolate ... 1.26 Q 4.25 5-15 
8.00 Liquid Carbonic ..... ‘75 Q 420 56-1 
3.00 Macy, R. H. ........ ‘15 Q 424 6-15 
| Se ere 50 Q 420 5-9 
8.00 Oppenheim Collins ... .75 Q 480 65-15 
3.00 Pacific Lightine ..... ‘75 Q 4-20 5-15 
2.00 Southern California 
| Ere eee 50 Q 4-20 5-15 
1.00 Tung. Sol Lamp Wks. .26 Q 4-20 6-1 
2,00 UT. 8. Industrial Alco- 
WN cen ennikctihs shoes 60 Q 490 52 
8.40 Woolworth (F.W.) Co, 60 Q 420 6-1 
8,00 Wrigley (Wm.), Jr... 26 M 4-20 6-1 


SE 
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ONE DOLLAR 
for 


20 CENTS! 


Every period of prosperity—or inflation—puts a premium on dollars—in value received. 
Every period of deflation brings a discount on dollars. 





In 1929, a group of representative stocks sold at an average price level of 163. Today this 
same group sells at an average of 42. Thus—one dollar has been marked down to 25 cents. 


In 1929, the American Institute of Finance persistently and consistently warned its clients 
that such premiums could not and would not continue—that deflation was ahead. Today, it 
maintains, with equal firmness, that existing discounts in sound values will not remain; that, 
individually, some of them furnish the greatest profit opportunities in years. 


One of These Opportunities! 


The Institute is now recommending to its clients an individual stock, selling around $30 a 


share, which has declined from a price level of $160, in 1929. 


Why such a drastic decline? Is this company going down hill rapidly? NO! Is financial 
trouble ahead? NO! The financial position of the company is strong. Actually, sound 
expansion undertaken in recent years means increased—not decreased—earnings in the years 
ahead. The answer is simply drastic deflation. 


What this stock is—and why its purchase NOW should bring substantial profits—is made 
clear to clients in a late Advisory Bulletin. 


Copies of this Bulletin, as indicative of the Service rendered by the Institute, are now 


available to you, FREE. 


Sign and return the coupon below. NO OBLIGATION. 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremcnt St., Boston, Mass. 


American | | 
oS af ea 
Finance | nae 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
APRIL 18, 1931 


SARS RA RROD: se ocea'ig eee 83 85 eR wie bo Wetec See 
Print plainly please. No salesman will call. 

















New York Curb Exchange 


Watch the Crops! 
(Continued from page 814) 




















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of April 9, 1931 


1931 Price Range 


Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Aluminum Co. of Amer...... 224 140% 168 
Aluminum Pfd. (6) ......... 109% 106% 109 
Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’’ (1.60). 12% 1% g 
Amer. Gas Elec, (1)......... 97% 1% 15% 
Am. Lt, & Traction (2%)... 54% 43 50% 
Amer. Superpower (.40).... 19% 9% 14% 
Assoc. Gas Flec. ‘A’ (2).... 23% 17% 21% 


Brazil T, L. & P. (8% stk.). 28% 21 21% 
Central Stat. El. (10% stk.) 12% 9 ll 


Cities Service (.30) ......... 20% 15 18% 
Cities Service Pfd. (6)....... 84% 79% 83% 
Cleveland El, Ill. (1.60)..... 52% 48 50 

Com. Water Ser. (6% stk.).. 12 8 11% 
Consol. Dairy Prod.......... 1% 8% 6% 
Cooper Bessemer ...........- 23% ii 1l 

DOPE BOER. co ccvencsccssccccs 15 5% 18% 
Crocker Wheeler ........... 14% ™% 10% 
Deere & Cu. (1.20).......... 44% 28% 29 

Durant Motors .............. 3% 1% 2% 


Elec. Bond Share (6% stk.).. 61 40 47% 
Ford Motors of Can. A (1.20) 29% 21% 26 


Ford Motors, Ltd. (.86%).... 19% 14% 15 
Foun Theatre A.............+. 6% 4% 4% 
Gen. G. & E, Conv. Pfd. B (6) 78 50% 71% 
i Sar 1% % 1% 
Gt. A. & P. Tea N-V (6).... 260 167% 245 
Goldman Sachs T...........- 11% 5% 9 
gE ee 75%, 60% 68% 
Hecla Mining (.40) ......... TM 5% 6% 
Hudson Bay M. & 8......... 6% 4% 5% 
Hygrade Food Products...... 6% 2% 6 
Insull. Invest, Inc. (6% stk.) 49% 29% 36% 
Internat. Pet. (1) ..........- 15% 11% 12% 


1931 Price Range 
——“—_, Recent 


Name and Dividend High Low Price 


International Utilities B..... 10% 5% 8% 
Lefcourt Realty Pfd. (3).... 25% 20 23 
Libby, McN. & Libby........ 14% +=« 10 12% 


Lone Star Gas (new) (.88).. 25 19% 20 
Mid West Util. (8% stk.)... 25% 17% 21% 
Mo., Kansas Pipe Line (10% 


By See A Se 11 5 1% 
Nevada Cal, Elec............ 109% 97% 97% 
New Jersey Zinc (3)........ 51 435 465 
New Mex. & Arizona Land.. 8 1% 2 
Mowmans CB)... swcccdssoeces 568% 41% 44% 


Niagara Hudson Power (.40). 15% 9% 12% 


Niagara Hudson Pwr, A war.. 3% 1% 2% 
De. © WAS. cccccsccccoece 3% 


No. States Pw, Cum. Pfd. (6) 101 95% 98 


Mornnds TINGS. .....000c0r0.ss 29% 14% 25% 
Pennroad Corp. (.20)........ 8% 6% 6% 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (5). 108% 102 104% 
St. Regis Paper (1) ........ 21% $$18% 17 

Safety Car H. & L. (8)...... 90% 76% 76% 
Salt Creek Producers (1.40).. 7% 6% 6% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (2)..... 88% 30% 31 


Standard Oil of Ky, (1.60).. 28% 19% 21 
Transcontinental Air Trans.. 7% 3% 6% 


Trans Lux ......csccccseoses 18% 65, 9% 
Ungerifoder ....ccccscccccces 29% 21% 26% 
United Lt. & Pow. A (1).... 34% 28 27 
United Founders ...........- 10% 6% 8 
United Gas Corp............ 11% 1% 9 
Utility & Indus, Corp........ 9% 5% ™% 
Utility Pow. & Lt. (1.02%).. 14% 9 10% 
Vacuum Oil (4) .....-....5-- 69% 52% 64 





ICES on the New York Curb 
P'ecciange in the last fortnight 

have given up a substantial part 
of the notable gain scored in the ad- 
vance during the first quarter of the 
year. 

The movement, as is usually the 
case, continues in close parallel with 
that on the Stock Exchange and at this 
writing is marked by pronounced irreg- 
ularity, as well as by increasing dull- 
ness. Speculative interest centers al- 
most entirely in a few fairly active 
issues, chiefly old favorites which can 
be counted upon ‘o provide at least some 
range of fluctuation. 

While the trend of these apparently 
continues to point downward, their 
hesitation and dullness suggest that im- 
proved support has been encountered. 
Operations remain almost exclusively 
in the hands of professional traders and 
even these are inclined to follow a pol- 
icy of caution and watchful waiting. 
The outside element is refusing to stray 
far from the side lines, although there 
is some evidence of scattered investment 
demand of the scale-down kind in some 


of the prominent utilities. Popular is- 
sues such as Electric Bond & Share, 
Cities. Service and American Super- 
power continue to account for 20 or 
25% of the total trading. These and 
other utilities evidently have declined 
sufficiently from their highs to attract 
at least a beginning of renewed long- 
term interest. 

Cord Corp., closely related to Au- 
burn Automobile, remains a feature of 
unusual activity and strength among 
the low-priced issues. Having large 
holdings of Auburn, it has followed the 
latter's meteoric advance on the Stock 
Exchange, its appreciation from the 
year’s low being approximately 250%. 
Ford Motor, Ltd., again is meeting sup- 
port after moderate decline. 

Oil stocks remain the most backward 
important group on the Curb, traders 
paying more attention to further price 
cuts in the East Texas fields than to 
official discussions of proration. Al- 
though hovering around the year’s lows, 
however, the group shows no volume 
liquidation and traders seem wary of 
the short side. : 


base as two previous indexes, which 
last includes practically everything 
which the farmer buys, as he does not 
buy much outside of seed in wholesale 
quantities. 

As these chart lines work out they 
reveal the farmer. to be at a greater 
disadvantage than at any time in ten 
years. The wholesale price at which 
he sells is down while the retail price 
has not followed suit in any degree 
worth mentioning. Farm purchasing 
power is crippled; it will recover when 
rubber comes back, when copper gets 
back to a figure reasonably above the 
cost of production, when the lines as 
shown upon the chart, extended 
through 1931, °32, °33, come closer to- 
gether and resume a normal relation- 
ship between wholesale and _ retail 
prices. 

The economic cycle, the effects of 
which are thus first felt by the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, including, nat- 
urally, the farmer, is creating new prob- 
lems not only for this class of produc- 
ers but for commerce, for industry and 
for labor. Regardless of the fact that 
our farm population is smaller than 
ever, and farm hands fewer in number, 
there is a direct connection betwen un- 
employment and the agriculturist’s diff- 
culties. The trend toward more intense 
specialization has led the farmer to 
abandon his one time position of inde- 
pendence. One of the important rad- 
ical changes involved in the present or- 
der of things is that the farmer buys 
everything that he uses in his work and 
a very large part of his food. The 
interdependence of industry and agri- 
culture becomes evident when the: pur- 
chasing power of the forty millions of 
our farm dwellers is so drastically cur- 
tailed. As compromise is the rule in 
all practical measures of life, one may 
fairly anticipate that, on the one hand, 
retail prices will, by force of competi- 
tion, strive harder and harder to meet 
the farmer's ability to pay; while, on 
the other hand, the farmer may per- 
haps learn a much needed lesson in 
greater crop diversification. A long 
look ahead might possibly see some ex- 
hausted wheat lands of the West and 
Northwest turned back to grazing, and 
some of the worn-out farms of the East 
and South very happily embraced in an 
energetic movement for reforestation. 
In time, present adversity for the 
farmer may be seen to have taught a 
really salutary and profitable lesson. 
Wheat farmers and the cotton planters 
may learn how to grow something be- 
side the one crop on land that is in- 
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‘capable physically of producing the 
same thing at a profit year after year. 

For the present, whether it be as 
fully realized and as widely understood 
as it should be or not, the fact remains 
that the farmer holds the key to our 
country’s prosperity. No recovery or 
readjustment is possible that does not 
embrace as one of its fundamentals the 
placing of the farmer where he can 
sell and buy on the same level. This 
must come to pass even though it in- 
volves some sacrifices by industry and 
by labor, sacrifices which at present are 
not contemplated or are being met with 
determined resistance. 








New York Dock Co. 
(Continued from page 821) 








A protective feature of the First 4s 
is the provision that property not neces- 
sary for business purposes may be sold 
under reasonable restrictions and the 
proceeds used for new property or im- 
provements, or for the purchase and 
redemption of these bonds at not ex- 
ceeding 105, the call price of the bonds. 


Considering the type of security, the 
large property equity behind the bonds 
and the stability and wide margin of 
earnings to cover interest requirement 
on this issue, the First 4s of 1951 are a 
very sound issue for the average in- 
vestor which at the present price of 
about 76 return a current yield of 
5V%4% anda yield to maturity of 
4%, 








Railroads’ Future Rests On 
“Three Cs” 
(Continued from page 823) 

















Real value 


finds a buyer 


EVERY five-cent piece, or 
higher expenditure, gets more 
value in telephone service today 
than ever before. The public 
appreciates the fact. 

The use of the telephone 
keeps right on. More and more 
thousands of people are acquir- 
ing the telephone habit—largely 
in response to quicker service 
and better voice transmission. 

Credit these improvements to 
the spirit of self-criticism among 
telephone workers, which results 


in their unflagging efforts to “da 
it better.”’ 

This attitude is at once an as- 
surance of good service and a 
safeguard of telephone invest- 
ments. It means that the plant 
is always kept to a maximum 
efficiency, flexible to growing 
demand, adequate for new uses. 
Here is a contributing cause to 
the half-century record of reg- 
ular, reasonable dividends. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 








cently, at which the common dividend 
had been reduced sharply, the presi- 
dent was asked by several of his associ- 
ates: “What do you regard as your real 
job as you return to your office?” “To 
run the railroad, of course,” the presi- 
dent replied. “You should be much 
more specific,” one member of the 
group retorted with considerable em- 
phasis. He added: “Your real job is 
to get more cash in the box and know 
where every cent goes.” 

There is only one way “to get more 
cash in the box” and that is by secur- 
ing a larger volume of business and so 
handling it as to make proportionately 
larger profits. Some former patrons of 
the railroads, who temporarily have 
been using trucks, are going back to 
their first love. They have even put up 
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J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


And Other Leading Exchanges 
Securities Bought and Sold for Cash 


or Carried on Conservative Margin 


Branch Offices: Albany, Atlantic City, Binghamton, Buffalo, Detroit, Erie, 
Kansas City, New Haven, Philadelphia, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, 


Troy, Tulsa, Utica, Watertown, 


orcester. 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Winston-Salem. 
Austin, Forth Worth, San Antonio. 


In North Carolina: Durham, 
In Texas: 


Correspondents, with private wire connections, in all principal cities 


42 Broadway, New York 316 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
_ “THE BACHE REVIEW” and “BACHE COMMODITY REVIEW,” 





published weekly, will be sent on application 











How Well Do You Know 
Your Ticker Symbols? 


Solve The Magazine of Wall Street's 
Cross Word Puzzle and Find Out 


The puzzle outlined below is made up entirely of the ticker symbols of the 
companies given. All stocks are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Solving this and subsequent puzzles will prove an interesting demonstration of 
your ability to read the tape and has the practical advantage of widening your 
knowledge of the most frequently used ticker abbreviations. The correct solution 
and the next puzzle will appear in the following issue. 






















































































| 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 iT 
12 13 14 
15 16 17 
18 19 20 2 22 
23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 
ACROSS 28 Hudson & Man- 2 U. S. Rubber Co. 
11 i Rand ee eee 3 Hahn Department 
— 29 Cluett Peabody & Stores ‘ 
3 Hawaiian Pine- Co. on 
apple Co. 30 Gold Dust Corp. nter. Paper Co. 
6 Houdalile Hershey 5 Pacific Gas & 
Co. DOWN Electric Co. 
8 Pullman Co. 1 Independent Oil & 6 American Hide & 
9 Hercules Powder Gas Co. Leather 
Co. 7 Hall Printing Co. 
11 International 12 Inter. Shoe Co. 
weer © — ss 14 Homestake Min- 
12 Inter. Combustion Solution to Puzzle ing Co. 
Eng. Co. ° 18 Inter. Hydro Elec- 
13 G. H. Helme Co. in Last Issue tric Go. 
15 American tce Co. 20 Inter. Rys. of 





Central America 


21 Household 
Products 


22 Interlake tron 
Corp. 


16 Inter. Tel. & Tel. 


17 May Department 
Stores 


19 Superior Oil Co. 
21 Houston Oil Co. 
23 Pitts & West Va. 

Ry. Co. 
25 
27 








24 Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Co. 
y 26 General Electric 
Rio Grande Oil Co. Co. 


Electric Power & 
Light 


27 Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 


























signs in the windows of their places ot 
business reading: “We Do Not Use 
Motor Trucks. We Ship By The 
Railroads.” 

The situation that has developed out 
of the rapid increase in the number of 
motor buses and trucks put into serv- 
ice is bound to be readjusted. Re- 
cently a bus line operating between 
New York and Boston cut its fare one 
way to $2. President Pelley of the 
New Haven Railroad said that he 
would cut on the buses operated by 
that railroad to $1. The railroad fare 
is nearly $9. Everybody knows that 
such a situation cannot last and that 
either the independent or the railroad 
buses must give up. More likely it 
will be the former. 

At a recent hearing before the I. C. 
C. on the bus and truck situation some 
of their representatives were quoted as 
expressing the hope that they would be 
taken over by the railroads. By rea- 
son of the persistent reports of un- 
favorable results on the buses and 
trucks, it would seem safe to assume 
that this feeling is becoming general. 
This whole situation is certain to be 
straightened out. When it is the rail- 
roads will be found “doing business at 
the old stand.” 


A single illustration of what they are 
planning to do with respect to Co- 
ordination and Co-operation. General 
W. W. Atterbury, president of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, said recently: “I am 
just now endeavoring to arrange a 
series of conferences with leading truck 
manufacturers, so that officers of our 
company, including myself, may discuss 
with them the problems of highway 
transport and railways. I am endeavor- 
ing to arrange similar conferences with 
leaders of the oil industry. I think 
that the key to the solution of all these 
problems will be found through fair 
and honest efforts of all concerned, to 
reach conclusions by frank and free 
discussion.” 

Investors in railroad securities 
should realize constantly that if the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
in the East, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Atchison and Burlington in the 
West, are not going to stand through 
the present period of depression, no 
business enterprise will survive. As 
already suggested, there are likely to be 
further dividend reductions, and mar- 
ket quotations for railroad shares may 
go still lower. In spite of all this and 
more, it is difficult to grasp the wisdom 
of selling high grade investment hold- 
ings in railroad securities of long 
standing, now. Great care should be 
exercised, however, in the making of 
new purchases. Only the shares and 
bonds of the strongest roads should be 
seriously considered until earnings 
show distinct signs of picking up. 

According to the latest figures, the 
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74 Points Net Profit 
January 1 to April 10 


UBSCRIBERS to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS ForRECAST of 
The Magazine of Wall Street net profits consistently through 
following our advices. They are guided at all times in maintaining 
a sound position in anticipation of the strength and weakness of 


the list. 


Our assurance to subscribers of satisfactory returns on their capi- 
tal is based on definite and continuous counsel rendered by special- 
ists through tried and proven methods that apply in all types of 
markets. When a commitment is recommended it is checked daily 
until in our opinion the time comes to close it out. 


Excess of Profits Over Losses 
Determines Value of Service 


Our record of every transaction since January 1, in 
our Trading Advices, Bargain Indicator and Unusual 
Opportunities, shows 123 points profit with 4834 
points loss—established in spite of the puzzling and 
intricate market phases during which many investors 
and traders were forced to accept substantial losses. 
It is another illustration of the value of providing 
yourself with the service which the Forecast is in a 
position to give you. A copy of this record is avail- 
able on reqttest. 


Through our Trading Advices our subscribers were 
switched from the long side of the market to the 
short side more than six weeks ago. How well this 


advice accorded with the trend is indicated by the fact 
that the ratio of profits to losses on the short side is 
in harmony with the ratio on the long side. 


Through our Bargain Indicator and Unusual Oppor- 
tunities, where no short commitments are recom- 
mended, we selected those securities which have netted 
profits with a minimum of losses—these two depart- 
ments showing 51 points profit with only 7 points loss. 


Under our skilful guidance you, too, can benefit from 
our advices. To make sure of receiving the advices 
at the beginning of the movements—when the great- 
est profits are available—we urge that you send us 
your subscription today. 


This Complete Service for Six Months Only $75 





(a) 
Investments Mainly for In- 
come but with possibilities 
for enhancement in value 
due to investor demand. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bond and Preferred 


Stock Departments. 


(b) 
Investments for Income 
and Profit. Sound dividend- 
paying common stocks, en- 
titled to investment rating, 
with good profit possibilities. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bargain Indicator. 


| 


(ce) 
Speculative Investments 
that offer outstanding possi- 
bilities for price apprecia- 
tion over a moderate period. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Unusual Opportunities 
Department. 


(d) 

Trading Advices through 
the intermediate swings 
(for the purpose of secur- 
ing profits that may be 
applied to the purchase of 
investment and income-pro- 
ducing securities). 





THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Cable Address: TICKERPUB 
I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Fore- 
cast. I understand that I am entitled to the complete service outlined above. ($150 will 
cover a 13 months’ subscription.) 


The Investment and 
Business Forecast 
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(Telegraph me collect the current Bargain Indicator recommendation and thereafter as 
described in ( 

Telegraph me collect the current Unusual Opportunity recommendations and thereafter as 
described in (c). 

() Telegraph mie collect the current Trading Advices and thereafter as described in (d). 
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Over-the-Counter 














IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


Bid Asked 

Aeolian Weber ..............-.+. 1 4s 
Do D, . eases SAeauachisbeheee 6 
American Book Co. (7).........+.. 83 87 
ican Cigar Pfd. (6).......... 

Amer. Dist. Teleg. (4)........-.-- 78 82 

PP OED shincgvoarcecccssoe 110% 112% 

Manufacturing (4) .......- 

J aaa 50 60 
Amer. Meter Co, (3),.........+++- 47 61 
Babcock & Wilcox (7).......-.... 107 111 
Bliss (E. W.) Co. Ist Pfd. (4).. 56 60 
GL. B Pfd. (0.00) ............0. < os 
Bohack (H. C.) Co. 1st Pfd. (7).. 108 
PE NS EF EP ceccccdscscoccces es 85 
Clinchfield Ooal ...............00% 2% 6 
OE Oe ORS eae 16 
Cleveland El. “~" BEB, CB) .ccces 111 oe 
Congoleum Co. PE 99 io 
Crowell Publishing. (3) cobeaseoeree 64 68 
ee eS ree 104 109 

Detroit & Canada Tunnel.......... 8% 3% 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible (8)......... 130 145 
Dry Too Melding ....5....cesecee. $1 36 
DagarGe Gugar .........ccccccsces 35 38 
in Bey. Bap, (4). ..2..ccc0e 50 55 
Gt. Atl. & Pac, Tea Pfd. (7)..... 118 121 

Gt. Nor. «yk @) AGrobsakeaeokte 84 36% 
Herring Hall Safe .............-. 30 45 
Re es ere 6 9 
APL Se eee 25 29 


Bid Asked 
Had, Biver Mav. ..6002.ssccccves 1 8 
ke, PETS Perr eer Tee 80 45 
Merck Co, Pfd. (8)........+ssee0. 74 18 
Metropolitan Chain Stores Pfd.... 9% 11% 
Murphy (G. C.) Pfd. (8)... ...... 95 110 
MWodiok’s, Inc. ...ccccccscccceess % 2 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel, (8)....... 139 141 
Newberry (J. J.) Pfd. (7)........ 93 98 
Remington Arms Ist Pfd. (7)... 85 es 
RE ED eascicseesascocsess % 1% 
Ne A | eee 15 16 
Savannah Sugar (6).............- 70 76 
OS i SE Seer 85 90 
J OSE eee 31 33 
Singer ate. Ge. (2BB8).... 22.200 325 335 
Oe SS a 160 165 
Standard Screw (6) ..........+.. 80 85 
United Porto Rican,.............. 9 12 
Do FS rere 17 22 
Wash. Ry, & Elec. (7).......... 465 %. 
Jo. ers 98 100% 
= Grape Juice (1).........-- 45 50 
2 BRAS 100 se 
West Va. Pulp & Paper (2)...... $1 33 
Do So RP Ss See 100 102 
Wheeling Steel (4)............... 21 25 
Do 9 ES eae 100 105 
Ne. Ae Bo eee 102 108 
White Rock 2nd Pfd, (20)........ 210 ie 
WO EMG Bee TAD ost 004; 50800. 102 107 
Woodward Iron fe) Gateenis> a 35 





railroads are still carrying about 90% 
of the freight traffic of this country. 
Listen to what L. A. Downs, president 
of Illinois Central, says: “The United 
States cannot get along without its 
railroads. No other form of transpor- 
tation or combination thereof could 
adequately serve a country so vast as 
ours, with long distances to be covered 
and large areas remote from the sea- 
coast. Nor could the country get along 
without railway purchases, employment 
and taxes.” The railroads are reducing 
passenger coach fares and putting in 
store-door delivering service. 

Take Pennsylvania Railroad again as 
an illustration of the magnitude and 
importance of a single large railroad 
system. Then look up the proportion- 
ate size and importance of the other 
large systems and of the railroads as a 
whole. Pennsylvania performs 20% 
of the country’s passenger service and 
11% of its freight service, employs 
11% of the railroad workers of Amer- 
ica, earns almost 12% of total operat- 
ing revenues of all Class I railroads, 
owns 14% of the passenger cars, 12% 
of the freight cars, its locomotives rep- 
resent over 10% of total railway en- 
gines in use, and investment in road and 
equipment is more than 10% of total 
railroad property investment in the 
United States. 

The I.C. a res doing all it could to 
co-operate wi e railroads. Con 

“ey cm both inactive and ssieaamuie. 
While four large eastern systems are 
expected to file a merger plan with the 
former body in the near future, it is 


doubted that it will be fully worked 
out. and approved for some time to 
come. It is also doubted that unless the 
business situation changes radically 
much in the way of consolidation will 
be accomplished elsewhere in the 
United States this year. Opposition 
from Congress and organized labor ap- 
pears altogether probable. 

In the meantime, as already sug- 
gested, holders of railroad securities 
should give much more careful atten- 
tion than hitherto to developments in 
the railroad world, in business and to 
railroad earnings, and also do all in 
their power to help restore both to nor- 
mal levels. 








Business Barometers as Guides 
to Successful Investment 
(Continued from page 835) 








It will be observed that turning 
points in the Common Stock Index 
generally occur about two months later 
than corresponding turning points in 
the Business Activity curve; though the 
time lag may at times be only a month 
or extend even to three months. In 
order to set the time of turning more 
precisely we have to consider additional 
factors, such as news developments and 
the market's technical condition. Oc- 
casionally we have market movements 
that are not foreshadowed by the Busi- 
ness Activity curve. The most con- 


spicuous of these anomalies in recent 
years was the rise during the first two 
months of 1930, which was evidently 
out of step with industrial conditions 
and prospects. Discordant movements 


‘ of such character are becoming less fre- 


quent, however, with the ever widen- 
ing dissemination of business statistics, 
and may eventually disappear alto- 
gether. 

Observers of the Wyckoff Barometer 
have sometimes been at a loss to un- 
derstand why the Common Stock In- 
dex, which is a plain average, should 
conform so closely to movements in the 
Business Activity curve, which is ex- 
pressed in percentages of data for the 
previous year. They ask why the Price 
Index should not also be compared with 
prices obtaining last year. The reason 
for this is that common stock prices 
usually discount future prospects which 
are gauged by the rate at which busi- 
ness activity is increasing or decreasing 
So long as conditions are becoming 
progressively better, the stock market 
will rise; but when the rate of increase 
in business activity begins to slacken, 
Wall Street sees in this a change for 
the worse which will presumably de- 
velop into an actual falling off in 
profits. Conversely, a slowing up in 
the rate of declining business activity 
is construed by the stock market as a 
forerunner of coming improvement in 
profits. The time lag between the two 
curves is to be accounted for by the 
observation that investors and insiders 
must accumulate stock for a few 
months before an actual rise in prices 
takes place, and must have time to dis- 
tribute stocks before the market experi- 
ences a serious break under the weight 
of a heavy floating supply. 








Are the Low-Priced Utilities 
a Buy? 
(Continued from page 825) 








mately 2,815,000. Electric and gas 
service provide about 95% of the total 
gross revenues. In 1929 the company 
acquired extensive electric properties in 
Great Britain and recently added to 
these holdings. The British properties 
account for about one-quarter of the 
gross earnings. 

The company has three classes of 
equity shares, the Class “A” stock, the 
Class “B” stock and the common shares 
of which only the Class “B” stock has 
voting power. The Class “A” is en- 
titled to $2 preference dividend after 
which a similar aggregate amount 
may be distributed to Class “B” and 
common together. Of any additional 
dividends, the Class “A” as a class re- 
ceives one-half and the Class “B” and 
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Investment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange; New York Curb Exchange; New 
York Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board of 
Trade; Chicago Curb Exchange Association. 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Boston, Akron, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 
Hartford, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Colorado Springs, Milwaukee, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, Providence, St. Louis, 


Scranton 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 











Odd 


Financial independence can be at- 
tained by thrift and wise investing. 


11 West 42nd St. 


Lots 





An easy and convenient plan is to 
purchase a few shares of seasoned in- 
vestment issues whenever you have 
available surplus funds. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” booklet ex- 
plains clearly how you can start on 
your way to independence. 


Ask for M. W. 470 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (a 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway 


New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
41 East 42nd St. 






































KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared with the utmost care by business houses 


advertising in this issue. They will be sent free upon request, direct from the issuing houses. 
We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 


numerical order. 


of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


Please ask for them in 


Address, Keep Posted Department, Magazine 











STANDARD OIL ISSUES 
We have available for distribution descrip 
tive circular on all the Standard Oil issues. 
(219). 

“ODD LOT TRADING” 
John Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing to investors 
their booklet ‘‘Odd Lot Trading,’’ which ex- 
plains the many advantages diversification 
offers to large and small investors. (225). 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
A summary of the general financial and 
business situation, published every week by 
J. 8S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 
Sent on application. In writing please 
mention the Bache Review. (290). 


7% INSTALLMENT SAVING CERTIFICATES 
of a Colorado building and loan association 
operating under strict state supervision — 
their investment features and why—are ex- 
plained in an interesting folder. (467). 


Stock Market Profit-—Making Money With Money 
An interesting booklet describing thoroughly 
tested and successful methods employed in 
profitable stock market trading. Also a 
unique ‘One Outstanding Stock’’ method 
for the investor with limited funds. (504). 
COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 11 VOLUMES 
These eleven Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at new low prices. 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER CORP. 
has issued its annual report containing a 
history of the corporation, its earnings, 
statistical data, and services rendered. A 
complimentary copy will be sent to you 
upon request. (761). 


at 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service, conducted by The 
Magazine of Wall Street, definitely advises 
subscribers what securities to buy or sell 
short and when to close out or cover. (783). 


TRADING METHODS 
The handbook on Trading Methods, issued 
by ‘Chisholm & Chapman, contains much 
helpful information for traders. A copy 
will be sent to you upon request together 
with their latest Market letter. (785). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Steck Ex- 
change house invites the purchase of high 
grade listed securities on monthly time 
payments. Descriptive booklet of plan sent 
on request. (813). 


“STOCK AND BOND REGISTER” 
A pocket size form for the listing of stocks 
and bonds will be forwarded upon request 
without charge. Otis & Co., 216 Superior 
avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, or 827. 


DO YOU SAVE REGULARLY? 
Subscribe to the monthly installment shares 
of the Serial Building Loan & Savings 
Institute, a building and loan association 
operating under strict state supervision. 
Send today for descriptive literature, (835). 


“NATIONAL STOCK ANALYSIS” 
will assist you in judging the comparative 
value of stocks in which you may be in- 
terested. This comprehensive booklet con- 
tains latest available data regarding listed 
stocks, classified by industries. (844). 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 
A comparative analysis of Associated bonds 
and other utility bonds, based on tests such 
as are used by insurance companies and in- 
vestment banking houses, has been prepared. 
Copy upon request. (849). 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
‘The most logical form of investment profit 
insurance is represented by the personal and 
continuous counsel rendered by the Invest- 
ment Management Service. Write for full 
information. No obligation. (861). 


“A 33% BUSINESS INCREASE 
In A So-Called Depression Year’’ is a book- 
let showing the accomplishment by Credit 
Service, Inc., of increasing business during 
the first six months of 1930, as compared 
with the first six months of 1929. (862). 


“HARD TIMES—THE WAY IN AND THE WAY OUT” 
by Richard T. Ely, is the title of a book 
on economics which every reader can under- 
stand. Free of statistics and usual termi- 
nology of economic discussions. Send for 
descriptive literature. (873). 


GENERAL FOODS—1930 ANNUAL REPORT 
contains information thoughtful investors 
like to have—an insight into the food in- * 
dustry—America’s largest business, as well 
as specific facts about General Foods Cor- 
poration and its 20 nationally advertised 
products, (874). 


“SOME FINANCIAL FACTS” 
is the title of a booklet issued by Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, which will 
give you some interesting information on 
this giant public utility. Send for your 
complimentary copy. (875). 
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common together the other half. The 
dividends on the Class “B” and the 
common are all alike. The dividend of 
$1.02 per annum affords a high yield 
at current price levels. 


4. Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp.—This is the largest electric 
power producing system in the world. 
It controls the electric generation on 
the American side of Niagara Falls as 
well as large developed and undevel- 
oped hydro capacity elsewhere in 
New York State. The system occupies 
a dominant position in the state out- 
side of New York City. The company 
is currently in the limelight because of 
consolidation possibilities with the elec- 
tric system of the New York City area. 
Plans have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a high tension transmission line 
to provide for an exchange of power 
between Niagara Hudson and New 
York Edison. 

Gross earnings for the system in 
1930 were down only 1.1% from 1929 
and stood at $78,833,540 while net to 
common stock at $15,558,345 was prac- 
tically the same. The net was equiva- 
lent to 60 cents per share on the com- 
mon. ‘The stock currently priced at 
about 13 is selling for a fairly high 
ratio to earnings but the system’s stra- 
tegic position and the prospects for 
merger or affiliation probably account 
for this in part. A period of business 
or industrial revival should see substan- 
tial gains in the company’s income. The 
present dividend of 40 cents per share 
returns the purchaser a yield of 3.1%. 


5. American Commonwealths 
Power Class “A.”°—T his company 
furnishes principally gas and elec- 
tricity to over 2,850,000 people lo- 
cated in more than 510 communities 
in 26 states in the United States and 
3 provinces in Canada. Among the 
larger cities served are Minneapolis, 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Savannah, Lowell, Bangor, and 
Amarillo. The company also has a re- 
volving fund of investments in other 
utility companies, which at the end of 
February this year had a total market 
value exceeding $9,200,000. 

The company has expanded very 
rapidly since its formation in 1927 and 
the character of its territory, popula- 
tion and diversified industry indicate 
attractive possibilities ahead. The com- 
pany has two classes of stock the Class 
“A” and “B” which differ only in that 
the class “B” has the voting power. 
Gross earnings in 1930 were $27,997,- 
429, an increased 914% over 1929 
while the balance avaiiable for the Class 
“A” and “B” stocks before reserves and 
Federal taxes increased 25% to $4,- 
831,544. This latter was equivalent to 
$2.52 on the Class “A” and “B” com- 
mon shares against $2.19 the year be- 


fore. ~ Dividends are being paid at the 
rate of 10% annually in Class “A” 
common stock on both the “A” and 
“B” issues. The “A” is currently sell- 
ing for about $16 a share. 








Is the Ogre of Utility 
Legislation Real or 
Phantom? 
(Continued from page 811) 








doors to state or local public ownership 
are insisting that such enterprises must 
pay taxes, the same as private com- 
panies. Another constitutional amend- 
ment under way in Wisconsin takes the 
lid off expenditures for publicly owned 
utilities by removing the 5 per cent 
bonded debt limit so far as such outlays 
are concerned. 


Public Various bills in Min- 
O hip? nesota contemplate 
wnershtp© the building up of in- 


terconnected muni- 
cipal power and light plants, which at 
some future time would be taken over 
by the state through a $50,000,000 
bond issue. A proposed constitutional 
amendment to be submitted to the peo- 
ple would authorize the state to acquire 
and develop water power resources, 
build auxiliary steam plants and pro- 
duce and distribute power to the public 
and municipal plants. 

Among other acts, the Oregon legis- 
lature established a precedent when it 
abolished the Public Service Commis- 
sion as a board and turned it into a 
one man commissioner, appointed by 
and removable at will by the governor. 
Like Governor Pinchot’s measure in 
Pennsylvania it makes the Commission 
a “public advocate” as well as an ad- 
ministrative agency. That seems to 
mean that it is charged with the duty 
of continuously harassing the utility 
companies for better rates and service 
and of taking up and pressing all com- 
plaints and demands for lower rates 
and improved service, as well as acting 
as an all-around utility “crab.” 

Taking a general view of state legis- 
lation, however, it is rather surprising 
that legislation hostile in intent towards 
the utilities has made so little progress. 
Only an intolerant devotee of the utili- 
ties as philanthropic public servants, in- 
tent upon self-sacrificing service at any 
cost to them, would contend that all of 
the proposed changes are destructive. 
It must be remembered that public serv- 
ice corporations are outside the class 
of ordinary private business enterprises. 
They have special. privileges and. fran- 


chises derived from the states and the 
municipalities; and, fundamentally, in 
theory at least, have their earnings 
guaranteed by the state insofar as the 
right to charge rates that will yield a 
fair return on the valuation constitutes 


such a guarantee. In state after state 
destructive proposals have been voted 
down; this, despite the fact that the 
policy of some utilities executives is too 
often to oppose every new measure that 
is not plainly in their immediate inter- 
est, a policy which has given them a 
reputation as obstructionists of the pub- 
lic interest. 


In considering the 
present political 
situation, it must 
be remembered 
that in a time of almost unparalleled 
business depression and hardship, a gen- 
eral “agin the government” movement 
swept the country in the elections of 
1930. The hardships of millions of 
people have given a new vogue to so- 
cialistic ideas and fear of concentrated 
wealth, and the general prosperity and 
affluence of the utilities “has stood 
out like a sore thumb,” making them 
the natural target of blind resentment 
against commercial and industrial suf- 
fering. Much of the proposed legisla- 
tion is merely a reflex action gesture, 
which serves its purpose when it is 
made. 

The utility companies have naturally 
kept close tab on proposed legislation 
and have endeavored to appraise the 
strength of public opinion favorable to 
it. It has worried them not a little, 
but with certain local exceptions their 
survey has been most reassuring and 
has demonstrated the conservatism and 
coolheadedness of the American people. 
On the whole it shows that even in the 
present economic crisis the utility com- 
panies have little to fear from public 
hostility. On the other hand, there is 
reason to believe that in the end such 
hostility as is in evidence will have a 
salutary effect upon the policies and 
conduct of the utilities. It will tend to 
correct capitalization abuses and effect- 
ually remind all the companies that 
they are essentially public instrumen- 
talities. The result will be a firm place 
for the utilities in public favor and an 
added assurance of continuity and sta- 
bility. 

From the standpoint of the investor 
assured moderate earnings are the main 
consideration. He has not participated 
in the profits of the promotional ex- 
cesses that have marked some of the 
consolidations, mergers and _ holding 
company flotations of recent years. His 
interest is in a fair return on his money 
and that is best served in the long run 
by fair and moderate earnings policies. 

(Please turn to page 856) 
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(Continued from page 854) 

The public may be assured that there 
is no diabolical, ceaselessly machinat- 
ing “Power Trust” and that on the 
whole the tendency toward consolida- 
tions and centralization of financing is 
in the direction of better service and 
lower rates. It is a mass production 
proposition, and mass production al- 
ways leads to lower costs and prices. 
It is in the power of the public to curb 
and punish excesses of capitalization 
and rates. The courts have established 
the principle that rates must be reason- 
able and that capitalization has nothing 
to do with the determination of rates, 
the reproduction valuation of the 
property being the essential factor. 
The progressive application of this prin- 
ciple might be detrimental to the in- 
sincere financial structure of some com- 
panies, and so to the holders of their 
securities, especially in view of the fact 
that we have now entered an epoch of 
low commodity and construction costs. 
But it must be remembered that in gen- 
eral the courts will not permit of rates 
which will not assure revenue sufficient 
to enable the introduction of new capi- 
tal as demanded by the growth of com- 
panies and the extension and better- 
ment of their service. 

Short of the American people sudden- 
ly going socialistic, there is nothing in 
prospect that need disturb the confi- 
dence of investors in utilities as a class. 
The steadiness of public sentiment in 
the face of present distress gives little 
indication of a relish for bolshevism or 
anything approaching it. The ludicrous 
extravagance of the accusations against 
the companies generally has been a 
sufficient answer to a public which is al- 
ways getting cheaper and cheaper elec- 
tricity, and knows that it has the power 
to correct, without destruction, such 
abuses as may exist. 








Our Investment Stake In 
Europe 
(Continued from page 808) 








of bond issues. Developments in re- 
cent months indicate the emergence of a 
new type of financing whereby Ameri- 
can banking and utility companies be- 
come associated with the municipal and 
state governments in the control of 
these enterprises. 

The total amounts invested by 
Americans in the principal countries of 
Europe as of the end of 1929 is shown 
in Table II. 

In none of the other countries did 
our direct investments exceed 19 mil- 
lion—the figure reported for Sweden. 
In fact, nearly 90 per cent of the total 
was in the eight countries of Table II. 
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The concentration in Great Britain 
is particularly notable, since direct in- 
vestments in that country accounted for 
over a third of the total and were more 
than twice those of Germany, the 
country with the second highest 
amount. 

The number of American corpora- 
tions operating in Europe is far less 
than the number of investments re- 
ported in the Department of Commerce 
survey which lists each branch plant or 
investments separately. If the facts 
were known, they would probably 
show that a dozen large American com- 
panies account for a large portion of 
our total direct investments in Europe. 

It is no violation of the pledge of 
confidence that seals the information 
given to the Department of Commerce 
to call attention to the fact that com- 
panies such as the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, the International Har- 
vester Co., the American Radiator Co., 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., directly and through its 
subsidiary, the International Standard 
Electric Co., the General Electric Co., 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


‘facturing Co., the Ford Motor Co. and 


the General Motors Co. account for a 
considerable share of our total direct 
investments in Europe. The invest- 
ment manuals and other published 
sources reveal this fact to any inter- 
ested inquirer. 

As might be expected, our invest- 
ments in manufacturing enterprises 
are largely in industries in which 
American inventive genius and skill are 
most prominent—those which have 
been eminently successful at home. A 
general idea of the character of these 
investments is given in Table III. 

The range of products covered by 
the above list is very much wider than 
the figures would indicate. The articles 
manufactured include electrical ap- 
paratus of almost every conceivable 
type, telephone switchboards,  tele- 
phones, electric light bulbs, insul- 
ators, automobiles, automotive acces- 
sories, tires, hardware, cereal products, 
gloves, madeira embroidery, cork prod- 
ucts, patent medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
heavy chemicals, typewriters, office 
equipment, mining machinery, metal- 
working machinery, railway cars, agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, 
vacuum bottles, facial creams, and 
glass. 

Of the 453 separate investments in 
European manufacturing enterprises 
only 19 were branch plants and only 
54 were classified as assembling plants. 
The investment in these two classes was 
only $41,133,000. On the other hand, 
there were 319 subsidiary companies 
with a tgtal investment of $427,- 
541,000 and 61 investments in foreign- 
controlled enterprises with a total of 
$160,221,000. 


These figures show clearly that a 
subsidiary company is the preferred 
form of organization. This is easily ex- 
plainable on the ground of taxation and 
accounting- convenience, as well as by 
the fact that incorporation in the 
country in which the plant is located is 
desirable, if local favor is to be capital- 
ized. In fact, in certain instances, 
domestic incorporation is required by 
law. 

The fact that so large a sum as 160 
million, or an average of more than 
2'% million per investment, was in- 
vested in foreign-controlled manufac- 
turing concerns is highly significant, in- 
dicating, as it does, an alliance of some 
of the large American companies with 
European industry on a considerable 
scale. This figure includes only the 
participations of American corpora- 
tions. It would be considerably in- 
creased, of course, if the holdings of in- 
dividual American investors could be 
included. 


More Than 200 Millions Invested in 
Petroleum 


The investment in petroleum enter- 
prises is next in importance to that in 
manufacturing. Nearly $231,000,000 
is shown as invested in this field. The 
great bulk of the petroleum investment 
is in storage and distribution facilities. 
American companies have important 
investments, however, in oil production 
in Rumania and in refineries in France, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Our 
petroleum investments are to be found 
in all of the 23 European countries 
separately shown, and in some, if not 
all, of the four Baltic States. This is 
the most widely diversified American 
investment in Europe. 

Details are not given as to our direct 
investments in public utilities in 
Europe, which are included, in the De- 
partment of Commerce survey, under 
the heading “Communication and 
Transportation,” in order not to disclose 
the investments of individual companies. 
Investments in electric power companies 
in Italy constitute a large part of the 
total of 145 million reported under 
the heading of Communications and 
Transportation while investments in 
telephone systems in Spain and in pub- 
lic utilities in the London metropolitan 
area also loom large. 

Relatively speaking, our investments 
in European public utilities have been 
largely of an indirect character. 

It is interesting to note that we had 
440 separate investments in “Selling” 
with a total investment of nearly 133 
million dollars and 41 classified as 
“Buying” representing a total invest- 
ment of about 5.9 million. .The former 
reflects the great expansion of our ex- 
ports to Europe. Since “service” is a 
feature of our export salesmanship, it is 
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not surprising that we have invested 
so largely in selling organizations, many 
of which have not only stores and 
showrooms but also shops equipped to 
make repairs, and warehouses in which 
to stock goods and parts for replace- 
ment. 

“Miscellaneous” investments 
amounted to $208,703,000 at the end 
of 1929. The wide variety of enter- 
prises in this group serves to em- 
phasize the increasing diversity of our 
direct investments abroad. Here are 
found investments in chain stores, mov 
ing picture theatres, ocean shipping 
companies, advertising agencies, freight 
forwarding services, and mining enter- 
prises. 

Various influences were at work 
even before the War, to induce the 
outflow of American capital to Europe 
and to other areas. In a number of 
instances the desire to enlarge the 
market for American goods by produc: 
ing them in a given area was a leading 
motive. This was true particularly in 
the case of markets where price of the 
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commodity was greatly enhanced by 
overseas transportation charges or 
where the possible development or en- 
largement of competitors’ production of 
a commodity in a given country threat- 
ened the curtailment of American sales 
not only in that market but also in 
adjacent markets; likewise, where a 
prejudice against the purchase ‘of a 
foreign-made article offered consider- 
able resistance to sales. Lower cost of 
production in the European countries 
was seldom a determining factor, since 
the lower wage rates obtaining in 
Europe were offset, in most instances, 
by the lack of volume of production 
and less efficient labor. 

A factor that began to exert con- 
siderable influence on American manu- 
facturers prior to 1914 was the “work- 
ing” clause im the patent laws of cer- 
tain countries which requires that the 
article or part covered by the patent 
must be manufactured in the country, 
at least to the extent of the sales of 
such article in that country. This re- 
quirement is met by having the pat- 


ented article manufactured under 
license as well as by establishing a 
branch plant for that purpose. How- 
ever, it is believed that generally the 
latter course has been adopted, because 
it permits of closer control and insures 
a more adequate utilization of the 
patent. 

Prior to the War the tariff factor 
was not very important so far as the 
establishment of branch factories in 
Europe was concerned. Doubtless, in 
weighing the advantages of setting up 
a plant in a foreign country, the effect 
of the tariff in enhancing the price to 
the foreign consumer and thereby 
limiting sales was given consideration. 
It is only since the War that the tariff 
factor has assumed real importance in 
Europe, for the desire to protect 
domestic industries has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. American 
automobile companies, in particular, 
have felt this pressure, which accounts 
largely for the shift from assembling 
to manufacturing plants and for their 
wide distribution at present. 
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Manufacturing Profits and 
Selling Losses 
(Continued from page 817) 








cordingly. Now with fickle public 
taste and the short-order facilities for 
catering to and perpetuating its fickle- 
ness, many manufacturers might as 
well consult astrologers as make plans. 

A certain top-notcher department 
store discovered in its town a wild rage 
among the extravagant dames of its 
clientele for a certain type of $600 
Paris gowns. They ordered an uncon- 
fessed number, but at latest accounts 
were still preserving them at the 
marked-down price of $40. The ladies 
had changed their minds. In other 
days, it was not thus. 

Many manufacturers do a 100 per 
cent producing job and come down to 
the selling hazard with a wide margin 
to the good. One company of well- 
deserved national fame, whose common 
stock is in the blue chip rank of mer- 
cantile nobility, found that 60 per cent, 
by number, of the orders received ac- 
counted for only 9 per cent of the total 
sales volume, and each order entailed a 
net loss. Yet this type of order is in- 
creasing, thanks to the worship of 
hand-to-mouth buying. What to do? 
Reject the small order, and you will 
probably lose a big and profitable order 
the next day. 

The complexities of this sort of thing 
may be appraised when it is stated that 
thirtytwo—count ‘em, 32—national 
associations of manufacturers represent 
the unknown number of manufacturers 
who are selling goods to the drug trade 
of St. Louis. No wonder they have 
put up $75,000 to cover the expense of 
a survey by the Department of Com- 
merce of the typical drug trade of that 
city. 
It would take an encyclopedia to 
mention and give an adequate account 
of the thousands of problems that be- 
devil distribution by the manufacturer 
and wholesaler, to say nothing of the 
retailer. A typical American city of 
30,000 people. the census of distribu- 
tion shows, has 450 retail establish- 
ments, that is, one purchasing agent for 
every 665 ultimate consumers. A city 
of 100,000 has 108 wholesalers, who 
may be described as purchasing agents 
for the 1,500 retailers. Every jobber 
and every retailer is to some extent a 
unique problem, which hundreds of 
manufacturers, wo are themselves 
problems, are trying to solve. And the 
ultimate consumer, sometimes jobless, is 
a problem to them all and to himself. 
The aggregate of such problems is the 
problem of eliminating a guessed annual 
waste of 10 billion dollars from a 
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guessed annual total business of 60 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The chain stores of various descrip- 
tions have added to the jim-jams of dis- 
tribution resulting from hand-to-mouth 
buying. In one sense a chain is nothing 
but a wholesale house that owns its 
own retail stores. It has tremendous 
advantages over the orthodox whole- 
salers in the matters of holding down 
the number of items carried in stock, 
rapid turnover and anticipation of fu- 
ture requirements. Its strategically lo- 
cated warehouses facilitate rapid filling 
of orders from the stores. The whole- 
salers proper have retaliated with 
branch stores, and manufacturers 
have been compelled to dot the country 
with their own warehouses or make a 
decidedly modernistic use of public 
warehouses. The latter have become 
active factors in distribution. Where 
formerly warehouses were nothing but 
storage places, where manufacturers 
kept goods in original packages until 
ordered out, they now break packages 
and distribute their contents, according 
to instructions from the manufacturer. 
The result is that wholesalers’ inven- 
tories are kept at the lowest possible 
point and the warehouses find their 
functions changing. Where their store- 
rooms were once full of goods, they are 
now empty, and where there were no 
employes many are now engaged in 
splitting up and reshipping packages. 

The chain stores have their troubles. 
They are growing too great and un- 
wieldy, and they, like the wholesalers, 
are now decentralizing. Five units, said 
Napoleon, are all that any one execu- 
tive should be charged with. And the 
wholesalers, leagued with the independ- 
ents and the latter’s voluntary chains, 
are giving the lumbering chains a pretty, 
if bloody, fight. The great mail-order 
houses, finding that the automobile and 
the chain and improved independent 
stores had mail-orders on the run, turned 
“chainers” themselves, thus adding a 
new and diverting element to the dis- 
tribution chaos. They have had to learn 
a lot and have made many egregious 
blunders. There are authentic reports 
of how it takes six weeks to unwind 
their red tape and get goods from the 
mail-order warehouse on the eighth floor 
down to the retail store on the ground, 
and how it takes thirty days to go 
across the street to buy goods from a 
local factory. 

It looks like an agitated crazy-quilt— 
all this distribution convulsion; but it 
will shake down into an ordered pat- 
tern within the next few years, depend- 
ing on the survival of the fittest. It is a 
merciless but waste-eliminating com- 
petition. No type of distribution will 
be able to survive merely because it 
wants to live. It will live, if at all, only 
because it can serve as well or better 
than competitors. One thing is certain; 


there will be a greater mortality among 
the marginal and sub-marginal dis- 
tributors, top to bottom, than we have 
ever seen. 








Dairy Companies Hold Full 
Sail Through Seas of 
Depression 
(Continued from page 827) 








pounds. Butter is perhaps the only 
product classifiable under the heading 
“dairy” the consumption of which 
is not close to the high point for all 
time and this is probably due to the in- 
creased use of butter substitutes and the 
tendency of women to forego its in- 
dulgence on account of alleged fatten- 
ing qualities. Without attempting to 
judge whether the growth in the per- 
capita consumption of ice cream is at- 
tributable to people having an ice cream 
soda when in the past they might have 
ordered beer or whether it is due solely 
to improved refrigeration facilities, bet- 
ter transportation and extensive adver- 
tising, it affords at any rate a very con- 
venient medium for the disposal of sur- 
plus stocks of milk which always tend 
to pile up during the summer months. 
It is on account of this stabilizing in- 
fluence that the dairy companies have 
pushed its sale, although it is of course 
profitable in itself. In passing, it may 
be said that the stock market has usual- 
ly in the past recognized the coming 
of hot weather, the public’s demand for 
ice cream and the consequent profits to 
the companies concerned by some kind 
of demonstration in the “dairy stocks.” 

Coupled with the steadily growing 
demand for dairy products there is yet 
another favorable factor in the expan- 
sion of the three companies, which all 
obviously intend to carry further. In 
fact, Beatrice Creamery now operating 
for the most part in the Middle West 
has definitely stated that it proposed to 
invade the East, while as for the other 
two their continual acquisition of new 
units makes no further confirmation of 
their intentions necessary. 

This prospect augurs well for the com- 
mon stockholder, particularly when all 
three of the companies have already clear- 
ly demonstrated their ability to expand 
without diluting common stock earning 
power. In fact, from an investment 
standpoint, barely a cloud in the sky 
can be discerned unless perhaps an ex- 
ceedingly small and not very dark one 
lies on the distant horizon in the form 
of the farmer co-operative movement. 
That in recent times there has been 
steady development of farmer market: 
ing organizations and that in addition 
the Government has shown a tendency 
to subsidize them, cannot be denied, 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 














Dividends and Interest 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 









Pari nin COMMON 
5=(ips! STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share upon common stock of 
the Company, payable May 1, 1931, to all com- 
mon stockholders of record at close of business 
April 15, 1931. Checks will be mailed. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 

(Signed) D. D. DAVIS, 
Vice President. 


Goip Mepar Frour 











CORPORATION 


72nd Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of 37'4c. per share on the Capital 
Stock is payable April 80, 1931, to stockholders 
of record April 15th, 1931. 
H. A. FREAM, Treas. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 63 


The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $.75 per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company payable May 1, 1931 to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 
20, 1931. Checks will be mailed by the Irving 
Trust Company of New York. 

D. A. GILLESPIE, 
Treasurer. 
Troy, N. Y., April 7, 19381. 








Is Your Company Proud 


OF Its Dividend 
Record? 


Then why not bring this fact to 
the attention of the 64,000 in- 
‘vestor-readers of THE MaAaGa- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET who 
consider this feature when add- 
ing to their security holdings! 


How? Simply by publishing 
your notice of dividends when 
declared in these advertising 
columns. The cost is but a dol- 
lar a line. 


aR 8 
Make a note to place THE Maca: 


ZINE OF WALL STREET on the 
list of publications to carry 





your next dividend notice! 
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Middle West Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend on 
Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 % in Com- 
mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each 
share of Common Stock outstanding on April 15, 
1931, payable May 15, 1931, to Common stock- 
holders of record on the Company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o’clock P.M. on April 15, 1931. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 





Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


The Board of Directors of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared on each share of its $6 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A, a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 in cash or (at the election of the holder, filed 
on or before April 15) of three-eightieths of a share 
of Common Stock, payable May 15, 1931, to the 
holders of record on the Company’s books at the 
close of business on April 15, 1931. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 























N. Y. Times 

N.Y. Times Dow, Jones Avgs.— -—50 Stocks——, 

40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low 

Monday, March 80 ............ 84.49 172.56 97.54 156,38 153.55 
Tuesday, March $1 ............ 84.28 172.36 96.88 157.27 153.75 
Wednesday, April 1 .......... 84,26 170.82 95.34 155,04 151.74 
Thureday, April &: ...:......... 84,18 169,89 95.38 154.40 150.79 

WrIGny,, AMT TS 2.0. ccc esas HOLIDAY — EXCHANGE CLOSED 

Saturday, April 4 ............ 84.18 172.43 95.76 154,82 152,65 
Monday, April G6 ............;. 84.01 169.72 95.82 155.82 152.36 
Tessas, Agr 7 2... ......0.. 83.84 167.03 94.65 152.99 149.43 
Wednesday, April 8 .......... 83.59 169.54 94.72 153.37 150.16 
Thursday, April 9 ............ 83.60 168.77 92.02 153.37 149,89 
Friday, April 10 ..........+.+- 83.47 168.72 92.26 152.39 149.33 


Saturday, April il ....... sees 83.59 168.03 92.34 152.00 150.34 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Sales 
3,189,830 
2,405,531 
2,260,357 
2,507,260 


874,052 
1,464,575 
2,193,257 
2,075,538 
1,950,250 
1,566,140 

613,850 
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but it is hardly conceivable that this 
movement, except possibly over a peri- 
od of many years, will seriously inter- 
fere with the activities of the “dairy 
companies.” In the first place the latter 
are too well entrenched in the field and 
are proud of a “good-will” which has 
been built up over many years. In the 
second place their financial resources 
are such as to make them enemies to be 
respected, should it come to an out- 
and-out business war. 

A specific investment selection be- 
tween the stocks of the three companies 
is not easily made. As has been seen, 
they are all favorably situated funda- 
mentally and all are affected by exactly 
the same factors. National Dairy 
Products Corp. currently priced 
around $47 a share can be bought for 
about eleven times 1930 per share earn- 
ings and yields about 5.5% on the 
regular annual dividend of $2.60. 
Beatrice Creamery Co. sells for some 
$72 a share, about ten times last 
year’s earnings, and affords a slightly 
lower yield on the regular divi- 
dend of $4 a share. The Borden 
Co. at $72 is selling at about four- 
teen times 1930 earnings, but, in this 
case, earnings of acquired companies 
are included only subsequent to such 
acquisition while the others include 
earnings of similarly situated companies 
for the entire year. Borden also has 
the lowest yield—slightly over 4% on 
the regular rate of $3 annually—but 
here again there is a compensating fea- 
ture. The company paid a stock divi- 
dend of 3% on January 15, 1930, and 
another of like amount on the same 
date of the present year so that if this 
be considered a regular disbursement 
the yield becomes more than 7%, con- 
siderably greater than that afforded by 
either of the other two companies. 

Statistically then there is probably 
little difference between the investment 
merit of the three stocks. Borden and 
National Dairy Products, however, are 
the strongest units in the field and for 
this reason are probably better situated 
than Beatrice Creamery to weather any 
serious, unexpected trouble. Between 
these two Borden is the most diversi- 
fied, while National Dairy has achieved 
the greatest growth in recent years. On 
the other hand, on account of their 
great size they are unlikely to expand 
as much proportionately in the future 
as they have in the past, whereas the 
comparative smallness of Beatrice 
Creamery would not permit this diffi- 
culty to obtain. Perhaps the best way 
to answer the important question of in- 
vestment desirabil'ty is to say that the 
two largest companies represent the 
safest commitments with of course spec- 
ulative prospects as well, while the 
smallest company’s slightly lower safety 
rating is offeet by greater speculative 
attraction.° 
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Trade Tendencies 
(Continued from page 838) 








seen. Nevertheless, even should the 
country’s ingot production slightly ex- 
ceed say 60% of theoretical capacity 
for a short period during the first six 
months of this year, it would signify 
no more than slight amelioration of 
thoroughly depressed conditions. 








Market Takes Its Cue From 
Business 
(Continued from page 805) 





the protracted depression. There are 
current indications that for the list as 
a whole the easiest and fastest part of 
the reaction is over and that any 
further drag-down probably will be 
interrupted by repeated rallies. 

This process, whether it establishes 
materially lower prices or not, unques- 
tionably will be watched by Wall 
Street as a practical test of the Decem- 
ber lows. Given a reasonable base 
of stability, the logical prospect would 
call for a protracted period of narrow 
movement within a trading range, pend- 
ing clarification of the business outlook 
and not improbably resulting ultimate- 
ly in a slow climb in anticipation of 
fall improvement. In this connection, 
however, it is not to be forgotten that 


recent years have developed a greatly . 


increased velocity of purely specula- 
tive and manipulative movements. 
Habitual traders are not content to sit 
long upon the fence and, if unable to 
forecast the future, are nevertheless 
willing to risk forcing action. Psycho- 
logical factors, therefore, suggest that 
the dead level of values which in older 
days usually marked the transition 
from bear to bull markets may in 1931 
give way to successive swings relative- 
ly wide in temporary scope. 

In a contest between speculative 
strategy and fundamentals, however, 
it can make little difference to the in- 
vestor that the result is a slow decision, 
arrived at in a confusing process of 
trial and error. The business actuali- 
ties will ultimately rule. They have 
always been more closely related in 
time element to the starting of a 
genuine bull market than is popularly 
supposed. They will probably receive 
closer study and franker discussion 
during the second quarter of the year 
than during the first. 

Such a situation is a potential op- 
portunity for the long-term. investor, 
although it-is abundantly -clear that 


danger has not departed from individual 
stocks and that cautious discrimination 
will remain necessary. Even a gradual 
and irregular decline must have the nor- 
mal tendency to scale down virtually 


all issues to some extent. Such a mar- 
ket should permit the acquisition, at 
reasonable concessions, of various 
stocks of corporations in favorably 
situated industries. Among such issues, 
for example, it is likely that shares of 
leading food companies and strong 
utilities will attract a substantial scale- 
down demand, with an eye either to 
probable intermediate or possible major 
advance during the autumn. 

It is for the investor to determine, 
however, according to individual re- 
quirements and circumstances, whether 
long-term opportunity is most attrac- 
tive in stocks of relatively depression- 
proof companies or in shares of 
essentially sound enterprises whose 
wide profit fluctuations point to equally 
wide recovery and appreciation after 
normal business returns. 


_— 


Facts, News and 


Comments 


The food industry has been the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment during 
the depression. That there has been a 
sound basis for this may be gathered 
from the following remarks made by 
C. M. Chester, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., in an address before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce: 
“The food industry has maintained 
wages. It has maintained dividends. 
It has passed to the consumer over 15 
per cent in price reductions, a generous 
part of its lowered costs. It is produc- 
ing better and selling better and en- 
deavoring to do its part to secure itself 
against future economic depression.” 





* * * 


Henry G. Gomperts, formerly adver- 
tising director and ‘partner in the firm 
of McNeel Financial Service Co., has 
been appointed general advertising and 
promotion manager of the American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


Total resources of Investors Syndi- 
cate increased $7,054,138 during the 
year ended February 28, 1931, accord: 
ing to a report issued by E. M. Rich: 
ardson, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Total assets at the end of 
the period stood at $39,966,784. 


* * * 


Melvin J. Woodworth has been made 
a director and vice-president of the J 
‘Walter Thompson Advertising Corp 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER. 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of The Magazine of Wall Street, published 
every other week at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 19381. 

State of New yor} 

County of New York s**- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Lael Von Elm, who, having been duly 
sworn according to ‘law, deposes and. says 
that he is the Business Manager of The 
Magazine of Wall Street and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date sbown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
roa printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 


ness Managers are: 

Publisher, C. G. Wyckoff, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Editor, none. Managing 
Editor, E. Kenneth Burger, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Business Manager, Lael 
Von Elm, "42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) The Ticker Publishing Co., Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York, N. Ci Wyckoff, 
Inc. | ee 42 Broadway, New York. 
N; Y., tue stockholders of which are c. G. 
Wyckoff, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) Wyckoff 
(Bondholder), Greenwood Lake, N. y. ©.) Ge 
Wyckoff, Inc. (Bondholder), 42 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y., the stockholders of which 
ae G. Wyckoff, 42 Broadway, New York, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the os but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary reJation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or ‘indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
beding the date shown above is—(This in- 
formation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
LAEL VON ELM, 
. Business Manager. 
worn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of March, 1931. 
[Seal] Ralph J. Schoonmaker, 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. No. 1219 Reg. No. 
18830. Commission expires March 30, 1931. 
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What Shall I Do 
with $100,000? 
The question is answered 


in the next issue 
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Cumulative Index to 


Volume 4677 


Pages 1 to 66 Inclusive, Nov. 1, 


1930 


Pages 67 to 132 Inclusive, Nov. 15, 1930 
Pages 133 to 198 Inclusive, Nov. 29, 1930 
Pages 199 to 270 Inclusive, Dec. 13, 1930 
Pages 271 to 234 Inclusive, Dec. 27, 1930 
Pages 335 to 398 Inclusive, Jan. 10, 1931 
Pages 399 to 462 Inclusive, Jan. 24, 1931 
Pages 463 to 526 Inclusive, Feb. 7, 1931 
Pages 527 to 590 Inclusive, Feb. 21, 1931 
Pages 591 to 658 Inclusive, Mar. 7, 1931 
Pages 659 to 726 Inclusive, Mar. 21, 1931 
Pages 727 to 794 Inclusive, April 4, 1931 
Pages 795 to 862 Inclusive, April 18, 1931 
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1931 


MANUAL 


You will find this Edition particularly valuable now when 
the prospects of a stock depend so much on its fundamental 
worth. The Manual has proved to be a profitable guide to 
increasing thousands of investors and tradcrs. It is also used 
as a ready reference by banks, brokers, colleges, libraries, 
government officials and business and professional men. 


&MAGAZINE 
fWALL STREET 


NINTH ANNUAL 





Yearly Magazine Subscribers Can Get This Volume FREE 





UR 1931 Manual gives you a complete statistical record for the past three 

A () years of all the leading companies in every important industry in addition 
to high, low and last prices for 1930. 

By giving a three-year record of security prices and industrial development the 


Three-Year 


Manual makes it possible for you to study the growth or decline of the companies and 


industries listed during a boom year (1928) the turning point year (1929) and a 


Record 


during 1931. 


depression year (1930). 


Such a study makes it possible to determine the probable 
reaction of companies in which you are interested to any conditions which may develop 


The financial position of all leading companies showing the ratio of assets to liabilities, the net 
working capital, etc., is included. This is a very valuable feature in view of 
prevailing conditions. Among other important features are: 


MARKETS— 


Analysis of the Stock Market for 1930 with 1931 Outlook. 


By the Industrial and Security Experts of The Magazine 

of Wall Street. 

Comparison of earnings of all leading companies for several years 
past. 

New Stock Listings. 

Stock Market Prices 1928-1930. 

Over-the-Counter Prices. 

Curb Market Prices. 


BONDS— 


Bond Market Prices for 1930. 
Analysis of Bond Market for 19380. 
Bond Financing. 

Unlisted Bonds. 

Curb Bonds. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND BUSINESS— 


Analysis of the Business Situation from the standpoint 
of recent events and prospective trend. 
Money and Finance. 
Cc diti Including Graphs Indicating Price Trend. 
—s of Productisu in Leading Commodities and new production 
trend. 
Corporation and Government Financing in 1930 and prospect for 
1931. 





New Industries. 
Important Issues in new Foreign Financing. 


SECURITIES— 


3 years’ Earning record—present Financial Position. 
Illustrated with Charts and Tables. 


Railroads Mail Order Machinery Oil Shipping 
Public Utilities Automobiles Textiles Tires Tobacco 

Food and Packing Accessories Mining Paper Radio and 
Investment Trusts Chemicals Steel Sugar Communication 
Chain Stores Leather Coal 


One hundred tables and charts illustrating basic conditions in important industries and fully detailed tables giving leading 


companies’ earnings, financial position, etc., over a period of years. Practically every company of importance whether listed or 
unlisted is included. The data gives the investor a complete record of the growth or decline of practically every leading corpora- 
tion, which will enable him to determine the real trend of the company’s affairs. 


The Manual of The Magazine of Wall Street gives the latest obtainable official, semi-official, or other authoritative data regard- 


ing the complete year’s operations in all industries, and the principal corporations, It is broader and more comprehensive than 
evr before. 


This valuable volume will be sent FREE, providing you send in your subscription 
to The Magazine of Wall Street for one year, using Special Coupon below. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 


HE 84TH ANNUAL REPORT of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 

covering operations for the year 1930, will be formally presented to the 
stockholders at.the annual meeting on April 14th, 1931. The report shows 
that although the Company’s total operating revenues in 1930 declined over 
$112,000,000, it earned a net income sufficient not only to pay 8% dividends 
and all other charges, but also to provide a surplus of nearly $11,500,000. 


Net income amounting to $68,809,818 was equivalent to 10.55% upon 
the outstanding capital stock at the close of the year, as compared with 
17.64% upon the amount outstanding at the close of 1929. Net income per 
share (par $50) was $5.28 compared with $8.82 in 1929. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1929 














1930 Increase or Decrease 
ToTaL OPERATING REVENUES were......... $570,465,360 D$112,237,571 
ToTAL OPERATING EXPENSES were......... 427,183,181 D 65,967,412 
LeAvinc Net REVENUE From RAILwAy 
ANN HIE onc ca cbidS ose b's smbced $143,282,179 D $46,270,159 
NE OR Fea cence csswenee 35,661,756 D 4,856,839 
EQUIPMENT, JorNtT FaciLity Rents, etc., 
Ee Bo eae vee hewas 15,438,866 D 455,251 
Leavinc Net RatitwAy OPERATING INCOME 
iE Ree ee ees cs Pe Si sis a oaae $ 92,181,557 D $40,958,069 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 
Sources amounted to................. 55,266,677 I 6,475,177 
MAKING Gross INCOME of...............-- $147,448,234 D $34,482,892 
RentaL Parp LeEasep LINEs, INTEREST ON 
FuNpED DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES 
SERCO ET EE PEE Pe 78,638,416 D 1,914,192 
Leavinc Net Income (Equal to 10.55% of 
ee eee ee Tee eee $ 68,809,818 D $32,568,700 


After providing for the payment of 8% dividends to the stockholders and 
for sinking and other reserve funds, $11,431,273 was credited to Profit and 


Loss Account. 
* * * 


The financial results achieved last year, nothwithstanding marked reductions 
in business and revenues, reflect not only the Company’s large capital ex- 
penditures for improvements in service and efficiencies and economies in 
operation, but also the increasingly cordial and effective cooperation which 


exists between the management and employes. 
W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 1st, 1931 President 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaIr_roap 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight 
Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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